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BERENICE. 



Dicebant mihi sodales, si sepulchrum amicae visitarem, 
curas meas aliquantulum fore levatas.— EBN ZAIAT. 

Misery is manifold. The wretchedness of earth is multiform. 
Overreaching the wide horizon as the rainbow, its hues are as vari- 
ous as the hues of that arch, as distinct too, yet as intimately blend- 
ed. Overreaching the wide horizon as the rainbow r ! How r is it that 
from beauty I have derived a type of unloveliness? from the cove- 
nant of peace a simile of sorrow? But as in ethics, evil is a conse- 
quence of good, so in fact, out of joy is sorrow horn. Either the 
memory of past bliss is the anguish of to-day, or the agonies which 
are have their origin in the ecstasies which might have been. 

My baptismal name is Egreus, that of my family I will not men- 
tion. Yet there are no towers in the land more time-honored than 
my gloomy, gray, hereditary halls. Our line has been called a race of 
visionaries; and in many striking particulars— in the character of the 
family mansion, in the frescoes of the chief saloon, in the tapestries 
of the dormitories, in the chiseling of some buttresses in the armory, 
but more especially in the gallery of antique paintings, in the fashion 
of the library chamber, and lastly, in the very peculiar nature of the 
library's contents— there is more than sufficient evidence to warrant 
the belief. 

The recollections of my earliest years are connected with that 
chamber and with its volumes, of which latter I will say no more. 
Here died my mother. Herein was I born. But it is mere idleness to 
say that I had not lived before, that the soul has no previous exist- 
ence. You deny it? let us not argue the matter. Convinced myself, I 
seek not to convince. There is, however, a rememhrance of aerial 
forms, of spiritual and meaning eyes, of sounds, musical yet sad; a 
rememhrance which will not be excluded, a memory like a shadow, 
vague, variahle, indefinite, unsteady, and like a shadow, too, in the 
impossibility of my getting rid of it while the sunlight of my reason 
shall exist. 

In that chamber was I horn. Thus awaking from the long night 
of what seemed, hut was not nonentity, at once into the very regions 
of fairyland, into a palace of imagination, into the wild dominions of 
monastic thought and erudition, it is not singular that I gazed around 
me with a startled and ardent eye, that I loitered away my boyhood 
in books, and dissipated my youth in reverie; hut it is singular, that, 
as years rolled away and the noon of manhood found me still in the 
mansion of my fathers, it is wonderful what stagnation there fell up- 
on the springs of my life, wonderful how total an inversion took 
place in the character of my commonest thought. The realities of 
the world affected me as visions, and as visions only, while the wild 
ideas of the land of dreams became in turn, not the material of my 
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every-day existence, but in very deed that existence utterly and solely 
in itself . 



Berenice and I were cousins, and we grew up together in my pa- 
ternal halls. Yet differently we grew— I, ill of healdi and buried in 
gloom, she, agile, graceful, and overflowing with energy; hers die 
ramble on die hillside, mine die studies of die cloister; I, living with- 
in my own heart, and addicted, body and soul, to the most intense 
and painful meditation, she, roaming, carelessly through life with no 
diought of die shadows in her padi, or die silent flight of die raven- 
winged hours. Berenice! I call upon her name, Berenice! and from 
die gray ruins of memory a thousand tumultuous recollections are 
startled at die sound! All, vividly is her image before me now, as in 
die early days of her light-heartedness and joy! O, gorgeous yet fan- 
tastic beauty! O, sylph amid the shrubberies of Arnheim! O, Naiad 
among its fountains! And dien, dien all is mystery and terror, and a 
tale which should not be told. Disease, a fatal disease, fell like die 
simoon upon her frame; and even while I gazed upon her, the spirit 
of change swept over her, pervading her mind, her habits, and her 
character, and in a manner the most subtie and terrible, disturbing 
even the identity of her person! Alas! die destroyer came and went! 
and die victim, where was she? I knew her not, or knew her no 
longer as Berenice! 

Among the numerous train of maladies superinduced by diat fa- 
tal and primary one which effected a revolution of so horrible a kind 
in die moral and physical being of my cousin, may be mentioned as 
the most distressing and obstinate in its nature, a species of epilepsy 
not unfrequently terminating in trance itself— trance very nearly re- 
sembling positive dissolution, and from which her manner of recov- 
ery was, in most instances, stardingly abrupt. In the meantime, my 
own disease— for I have been told diat I should call it by no other 
appellation— my own disease, dien, grew rapidly upon me, and as- 
sumed finally a monomaniac character of a novel and extraordinary 
form— hourly and momendy gaining vigor— and at lengdi obtaining 
over me the most incomprehensible ascendency. This monomania, 
if I must so term it, consisted in a morbid irritability of diose proper- 
ties of the mind in metaphysical science termed the attentive. It is 
more than probable that I am not understood; but I fear, indeed, 
diat it is in no manner possible to convey to die mind of die merely 
general reader an adequate idea of diat nervous intensity of interest 
with which, in my case, die powers of meditation (not to speak tech- 
nically) busied and buried diemselves, in die contemplation of even 
die most ordinary objects of die universe. 

To muse for long unwearied hours, with my attention riveted to 
some frivolous device on die margin or in die typography of a book; 
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to become absorbed, for the better part of a summer's day, in a 
quaint shadow falling aslant upon die tapestry or upon die door; to 
lose myself, for an entire night, in watching the steady dame of a 
lamp, or the embers of a fire; to dream away whole days over the 
perfume of a flower; to repeat monotonously some common word, 
until the sound, by dint of frequent repetition, ceased to convey any 
idea whatever to die mind; to lose all sense of motion or physical 
existence, by means of absolute bodily quiescence long and obsti- 
nately persevered in: such were a few of die most common and least 
pernicious vagaries induced by a condition of the mental faculties, 
not, indeed, altogetiier unparalleled, but certainly bidding defiance 
to anything like analysis or explanation. 

Yet let me not be misapprehended. The undue, earnest, and 
morbid attention thus excited by objects in dieir own nature frivo- 
lous, must not be confounded in character widi that ruminating 
propensity common to all mankind, and more especially indulged in 
by persons of ardent imagination. It was not even, as might be at first 
supposed, an extreme condition, or exaggeration of such propensity, 
but primarily and essentially distinct and different. In die one in- 
stance, die dreamer or enthusiast, being interested by an object usu- 
ally not frivolous, imperceptibly loses sight of this object in a wilder- 
ness of deductions and suggestions issuing therefrom, until at the 
conclusion of a day-dream often replete with luxury, he finds die 
incitamentum, or first cause of his musings, entirely vanished and 
forgotten. In my case, die primary object was invariably frivolous, 
although assuming, dirough die medium of my distempered vision, 
a refracted and unreal importance. Few deductions, if any, were 
made; and those few pertinaciously returning in upon die original 
object as a centre. The meditations were ne ver pleasurable; and, at 
die determination of the reverie, die first cause, so far from being 
out of sight, had attained tiiat supernaturally exaggerated interest 
which was the prevailing feature of die disease. In a word, the pow- 
ers of mind more particularly exercised were, widi me, as I have said 
before, the attentive, and are with the day-dreamer, the speculative. 

My books, at this epoch, if diey did not actually serve to irritate 
the disorder, partook, it will be perceived, largely, in dieir imagina- 
tive and inconsequential nature, of the characteristic qualities of the 
disorder itself. I well remember, among odiers, die treatise of the 
noble Italian, Coelius Secundus Curio, "De Ainplitudine Bead 
Regni Dei; "St. Austin's great work, "The City of God;" 'and Tertul- 
lian's "De Came Christi, " in which the paradoxical sentence, 
"Mortuus est Dei filius; credibile est quia ineptum est et sepultus 
resurrexit; certum est quia impossibile est, " occupied my undivided 
time, for many weeks of laborious and fruitiess investigation. 

Thus it will appear tiiat, shaken from its balance only by trivial 
tilings, my reason bore resemblance to that ocean-crag spoken of by 
Ptolemy Hephaestion, which steadily resisting die attacks of human 
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violence, and die fiercer fury of die waters and die winds, trembled 
only to die touch of die dower called Asphodel. And aldiough, to a 
careless diinker, it might appear a matter beyond doubt, diat die al- 
teration produced by her unhappy malady, in the moral condition 
of Berenice, would afford me many objects for die exercise of diat 
intense and abnormal meditation whose nature I have been at some 
trouble in explaining, yet such was not in any degree die case. In die 
lucid intervals of my infirmity, her calamity, indeed, gave me pain, 
and, taking deeply to heart diat total wreck of her fair and gende life, 
I did not fail to ponder frequendy and bitterly upon the wonder- 
working means by which so strange a revolution had been so sud- 
denly brought to pass. But diese reflections partook not of the idio- 
syncrasy of my disease, and were such as would have occurred un- 
der similar circumstances to die ordinary mass of mankind. True to 
its own character, my disorder reveled in the less important but 
more starding changes wrought in die physical frame of Berenice— in 
the singular and most appalling distortion of her personal identity. 

During die brightest days of her unparalleled beauty, most surely 
I had never loved her. In die strange anomaly of my existence, feel- 
ings with me had never been of the heart, and my passions always 
were of the mind. Through die gray of die early morning— among 
die trellised shadows of die forest at noon-day— and in die silence of 
my library at night— she had flitted by my eyes, and I had seen her— 
not as die living and breadiing Berenice, but as the Berenice of a 
dream; not as a being of die eardi, eardiy, but as die abstraction of 
such a being; not as a tiling to admire, but to analyze; not as an ob- 
ject of love, but as die dieme of the most abstruse aldiough desultory 
speculation. And now— now I shuddered in her presence, and grew 
pale at her approach; yet, bitterly lamenting her fallen and desolate 
condition, I called to mind diat she had loved me long, and, in an 
evil moment, I spoke to her of marriage. 

And at length die period of our nuptials was approaching, when, 
upon an afternoon in die winter of the year— one of diese unseason- 
ably warm, calm, and misty days which are die nurse of die beautiful 
Halcyon 1 — I sat (and sat, as I diought alone), in die inner apartment 
of die library. But, uplifting my eyes, I saw diat Berenice stood be- 
fore me. 

Was it my own excited imagination— or die misty induence of 
die atmosphere— or die uncertain twilight of die chamber— or die 
gray draperies which fell around her figure— diat caused in it so vacil- 
lating and indistinct an outline? I could not tell. She spoke no word; 
and I— not for worlds could I have uttered a syllable. An icy chill ran 
dirough my frame; a sense of insufferable anxiety oppressed me; a 
consuming curiosity pervaded my soul; and, sinking back upon die 
chair, I remained for some time breadiless and motionless, with my 
eyes riveted upon her person. Alas! its emaciation was excessive, 
and not one vestige of the former being lurked in any single line of 
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die contour. My burning glances at length fell upon tire face. 

The forehead was high, and very pale, and singularly placid; and 
the once jetty hair fell partially over it, and overshadowed the hollow 
temples widi innumerable ringlets, now of a vivid yellow, and jarring 
discordandy, in dreir fantastic character, with tire reigning melan- 
choly of tire countenance. The eyes were lifeless, and lustreless, and 
seemingly pupil-less, and I shrank involuntarily from their glassy 
stare to tire contemplation of tire thin and shrunken lips. They part- 
ed; and in a smile of peculiar meaning, tire teeth of tire changed 
Berenice disclosed themselves slowly to my view. Would to God 
tirat I had never beheld them, or that, having done so, I had died! 



The shutting of a door disturbed me, and, looking up, I found 
that my cousin had departed from tire chamber. But from tire dis- 
ordered chamber of my brain had not, alas! departed, and would 
not be driven away, tire white and ghastly spectrum of the teeth. Not 
a speck on their surface— not a shade on their enamel— not air inden- 
ture in their edges— but what tirat brief period of her smile had suf- 
ficed to brand it upon my memory. I saw them now even more un- 
equivocally than I beheld them then. The teeth!— the teeth!— they 
were here, and there, and everywhere, and visibly and palpably be- 
fore me; long, narrow, and excessively white, with the pale lips writh- 
ing about them, as in the very moment of their first terrible devel- 
opment. Then came the full fury of my monomania and I struggled 
in vain against its strange and irresistible influence. In the multiplied 
objects of the external world I had no thoughts but for the teeth. For 
these I longed with a frenzied desire. All other matters and all dif- 
ferent interests became absorbed in their single contemplation. 
They— they alone were present to the mental eye, and they, in their 
sole individuality, became the essence of my mental life. I held them 
in every light. I turned them in every attitude. I surveyed their char- 
acteristics. I dwelt upon their peculiarities. I pondered upon their 
conformation. I mused upon the alteration in their nature. I shud- 
dered as I assigned to them, in imagination, a sensitive and sentient 
power, and even when unassisted by the lips, a capability of moral 
expression. Of Mademoiselle Salle it has been well said, " Que tons 
ses pas etaient de sentiments, and of Berenice I more seriously be- 
lieved que tous ses dents etaient des idees. Des idees!— all, here was 
the idiotic thought that destroyed me! Des idees— ah, therefore it was 
that I coveted them so madly! I felt that their possession could alone 
ever restore me to peace, in giving me back to reason. 

And die evening closed in upon me thus— and then the darkness 
came, and tarried and went— and the day again dawned— and the 
mists of a second night were now gathering around— and still I sat 
motionless in that solitary room— and still I sat buried in medita- 
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tion— and still die phantasms of the teeth maintained its terrible as- 
cendency, as, with the most vivid and hideous distinctness, it floated 
about amid the changing lights and shadows of the chamber. At 
length there broke in upon my dreams a cry as of horror and dis- 
may; and thereunto, after a pause, succeeded the sound of troubled 
voices, intermingled with many low moanings of sorrow or of pain. I 
arose from my seat, and throwing open one of the doors of the li- 
brary, saw standing out in the ante-chamber a servant maiden, all in 
tears, who told me that Berenice was no more! She had been seized 
with epilepsy in the early morning, and now, at the closing in of the 
night, die grave was ready for its tenant, and all the preparations for 
the burial were completed. 



I found myself sitting in the library, and again sitting there alone. 
It seemed that I had newly awakened from a confused and exciting 
dream. I knew that it was now midnight, and I was well aware that 
since the setting of the sun Berenice had been interred. But of that 
dreary period which intervened I had no positive, at least no definite 
comprehension. Yet its memory was replete with horror— horror 
more horrible from being vague, and terror more terrible from am- 
biguity. It was a fearful page in the record of my existence, written all 
over with dim, and hideous, and unintelligible recollections. I strived 
to decipher them but in vain; while ever and anon, like the spirit of a 
departed sound, the shrill and piercing shriek of a female voice 
seemed to be ringing in my ears. I had done a deed— what was it? I 
asked myself the question aloud, and the whispering echoes of the 
chamber answered me—" What was it?" 

On the table beside me burned a lamp, and near it lay a little 
box. It was of no remarkable character, and I had seen it frequently 
before, for it was the property of the family physician; but how came 
it there upon my table, and why did I shudder in regarding it? 

These tilings were in no manner to be accounted for, and my 
eyes at length dropped to the open pages of a book, and to a sen- 
tence underscored therein. The words were the singular but simple 
ones of the poet Ebn Za\2l:—"Hicebant mihi sodales, si sepulchrum 
amicae \isitarem, curas meas aliquantulum fore levatas." Why, then, 
as I perused them, did the hairs of my head erect themselves on 
end, and the blood of my body become congealed within my veins? 

There came a light tap at the library door— and, pale as the ten- 
ant of a tomb, a menial entered upon tiptoe. His looks were wild 
with terror, and he spoke to me in a voice tremulous, husky, and 
very low. What said he?— some broken sentences I heard. He told 
of a wild cry disturbing the silence of the night— of the gathering to- 
gether of the household— of a search in the direction of the sound; 
and then his tones grew thrillingly distinct as he whispered me of a 
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violated grave— of a disfigured body enshrouded, yet still breathing— 
still palpitating— still alive! 

He pointed to my garments; they were muddy and clotted with 
gore. I spoke not, and he took me gently by the hand; it was indent- 
ed with the impress of human nails, he directed my attention to 
some object against the wall. I looked at it for some minutes: it was a 
spade. With a shriek I bounded to the table, and grasped the box 
that lay upon it. But I could not force it open; and, in my tremor, it 
slipped from my hands, and fell heavily, and burst into pieces; and 
from it, with a rattling sound, there rolled out some instruments of 
dental surgery, intermingled with thirty-two small, white, and ivory- 
looking substances that were scattered to and fro about the floor. 

ELEONORA. 

Sub conservatione formae specificae salva amma. 

—Raymond Lull} 7 . 

I am come of a race noted for vigor of fancy and ardor of pas- 
sion. Men have called me mad, but the question is not yet settled 
whether madness is or is not the loftiest intelligence, whether much 
that is glorious, whether all that is profound, does not spring from 
disease of thought, from moods of mind exalted at the expense of 
the general intellect. They who dream by day are cognizant of many 
tilings which escape those who dream only by night. In their gray 
visions they obtain glimpses of eternity, and thrill, in waking to find 
that they have been upon the verge of the great secret. In snatches 
they learn something of the wisdom which is of good, and more of 
the mere knowledge which is of evil. They penetrate, however, rud- 
derless or compassless, into the vast ocean of the "light ineffable," 
and again, like the adventures of the Nubian geographer, "agressi 
sunt mare tenebrarum, quid in eo esset exploraturi. " 

We will say, then, that I am mad. I grant, at least that there are 
two distinct conditions of my mental existence, the condition of a 
lucid reason not to be disputed, and belonging to the memory of 
events forming the first epoch of my life, and a condition of shadow 
and doubt, appertaining to the present, and to the recollection of 
what constitutes the second great era of my being. Therefore, what I 
shall tell of the earlier period, believe; and to what I may relate of 
die later time, give only such credit as may seem due; or doubt it 
altogedier; or, if doubt it ye cannot, dien play unto its riddle the Oe- 
dipus. 

She whom I loved in youth, and of whom I now pen calmly and 
distinctly these remembrances, was the sole daughter of die only 
sister of my modier long departed. Eleonora was die name of my 
cousin. We had always dwelt together, beneath a tropical sun, in the 
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Valley of the Many-Colored Grass. No unguided footstep ever came 
upon diat vale, for it lay far away up among a range of giant hills that 
hung heeding around about it, shutting out die sunlight from its 
sweetest recesses. No path was trodden in its vicinity; and to reach 
our happy home diere was need of putting back with force die foli- 
age of many thousands of forest trees, and of crushing to deadi die 
glories of many millions of fragrant flowers. Thus it was diat we lived 
all alone, knowing nodiing of die world widiout die valley,— I, and 
my cousin, and her modier. 

From the dim regions beyond die mountains at the upper end 
of our encircled domain, diere crept out a narrow and deep river, 
brighter than all save die eyes of Eleonora; and winding stealdiily 
about in mazy courses, it passed away at lengdi through a shadowy 
gorge, among hills still dimmer dian diose whence it had issued. We 
called it the "River of Silence," for diere seemed to be a hushing 
influence in its flow. No murmur arose from its bed, and so gently it 
wandered along that the pearly pebbles upon which we loved to 
gaze, far down within its bosom, stirred not at all, but lay in a mo- 
tionless content, each in its own old station, shining on gloriously 
forever. 

The margin of the river, and of die many dazzling rivulets diat 
glided dirough devious ways into its channel, as well as die spaces 
diat extended from the margins away down into die depdis of die 
streams until diey reached die bed of pebbles at die bottom, these 
spots, not less than the whole surface of die valley, from the river to 
the mountains diat girdled it in, were carpeted all by a soft green 
grass, diick, short, perfecdy even, and vanilla-perfumed, but so be- 
sprinkled diroughout widi die yellow buttercup, the white daisy, the 
purple violet, and the ruby-red asphodel, diat its exceeding beauty 
spoke to our hearts in loud tones of die love and of die glory of 
God. 

And here and diere, in groves about tiiis grass, like wildernesses 
of dreams, sprang up fantastic trees, whose tall slender stems stood 
not upright, but slanted gracefully towards the light that peered at 
noon-day into die centre of die valley. Their bark was speckled with 
the vivid alternate splendor of ebony and silver, and was smoodier 
dian all save the cheeks of Eleonora; so diat but for die brilliant 
green of die huge leaves diat spread from dieir summits in long 
tremulous lines, dallying with die zephyrs, one might have fancied 
diem giant serpents of Syria doing homage to dieir sovereign die 
sun. 

Hand in hand about this valley, for fifteen years, roamed I with 
Eleonora before love entered within our hearts. It was one evening 
at die close of die third lustrum of her life, and of die fourdi of my 
own, diat we sat locked in each odier's embrace, beneadi the ser- 
pent-like trees, and looked down within die waters of die River of 
Silence at our images dierein. We spoke no words during die rest of 
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that sweet day, and our words even upon the morrow were tremu- 
lous and few. We had drawn the god Eros from that wave, and now 
we felt diat he had enkindled within us die fiery souls of our forefa- 
diers. The passions which had for centuries distinguished our race 
came dironging widi die fancies for which diey had heen equally 
noted, and together breadied a delirious bliss over die Valley of die 
Many-Colored Grass. A change fell upon all things. Strange, brilliant 
flowers, star-shaped, burst out upon the trees where no flowers had 
been known before. The tints of die green carpet deepened, and 
when, one by one, die white daisies shrank away, there sprang up in 
place of diem, ten by ten of die ruby-red asphodel. And life arose in 
our paths, for the tall flamingo, hitherto unseen, with all gay glowing 
birds, flaunted his scarlet plumage before us. The golden and silver 
fish haunted die river, out of die bosom of which issued, littie by 
little, a murmur diat swelled at length into a lulling melody more 
divine than diat of die harp of Aeolus, sweeter dian all save die voice 
of Eleonora. And now, too, a voluminous cloud, which we had long 
watched in die regions of Hesper, floated out dience, all gorgeous in 
crimson and gold, and settling in peace above us, sank day by day 
lower and lower until its edges rested upon the tops of the moun- 
tains, turning all dieir dimness into magnificence; and shutting us up 
as if for ever, within a magic prison-house of grandeur and of glory. 

The loveliness of Eleonora was diat of die Seraphim; but she 
was a maiden ardess and innocent as the brief life she had led 
among the flowers. No guile disguised die fervor of love which ani- 
mated her heart, and she examined widi me its inmost recesses as 
we w r alked togedier in die Valley of die Many-Colored Grass, and 
discoursed of die mighty changes which had lately taken place diere- 
in. 

At length, having spoken one day, in tears, of die last sad change 
which must befall humanity, she dienceforward dwelt only upon diis 
one sorrowful dieme interweaving it into all our converse, as, in die 
songs of die bard of Sehiraz, die same images are found occurring 
again and again in every impressive variation of phrase. 

She had seen that die finger of Death was upon her bosom— 
diat, like die ephemeron, she had been made perfect in loveliness 
only to die; but die terrors of die grave to her lay solely in a consid- 
eration which she revealed to me one evening at twilight by the 
banks of die River of Silence. She grieved to diink that, having en- 
tombed her in die Valley of die Many-Colored Grass, I would quit 
for ever its happy recesses, transferring die love which now was so 
passionately her own to some maiden of die outer and every-day 
world. And dien and there I threw myself hurriedly at die feet of 
Eleonora, and offered up a vow to herself and to heaven, diat I 
would never bind myself in marriage to any daughter of Eardi— diat I 
would in no manner prove recreant to her dear memory, or to die 
memory of die devout affection with which she had blessed me. 
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And I called die Mighty Ruler of die Universe to witness die pious 
solemnity of my vow. And die curse which I invoked of Him and of 
her, a saint in Elusion, should I prove traitorous to that promise, 
involved a penalty die exceeding great horror of which will not per- 
mit me to make record of it here. And die hright eyes of Eleonora 
grew brighter at my words; and she sighed as if a deadly burthen had 
been taken from her breast; and she trembled and very bitterly 
wept; but she made acceptance of die vow (for what was she but a 
child?) and it made easy to her die bed of her death. And she said 
to me, not many days afterwards, tranquilly dying, diat, because of 
what I had done for die comfort of her spirit, she would watch over 
me in diat spirit when departed, and, if so it were permitted her, re- 
turn to me visibly in die watches of die night; but, if diis diing were 
indeed beyond die power of die souls in Paradise, diat she would at 
least give me frequent indications of her presence; sighing upon me 
in die evening winds, or filling die air which I breadied widi perfume 
from die censers of die angels. And, widi tiiese words upon her lips, 
she yielded up her innocent life, putting an end to die first epoch of 
my own. 

Thus far I have faidifully said. But as I pass the barrier in Time's 
padi, formed by the death of my beloved, and proceed with the se- 
cond era of my existence, I feel diat a shadow gadiers over my brain, 
and I mistrust die perfect sanity of the record. But let me on. Years 
dragged diemselves along heavily, and still I dwelled within the Val- 
ley of the Many-Colored Grass; but a second change had come up- 
on all tilings. The star-shaped flowers shrank into the stems of the 
trees, and appeared no more. The tints of the green carpet faded; 
and, one by one, die ruby-red asphodels withered away; and diere 
sprang up, in place of them, ten by ten, dark, eye -like violets, diat 
writhed uneasily and were ever encumbered widi dew. And Life de- 
parted from our padis; for the tall flamingo flaunted no longer his 
scarlet plumage before us, but flew sadly from die vale into the hills, 
with all die gay glowing birds diat had arrived in his company. And 
die golden and silver fish swam down dirough the gorge at the lower 
end of our domain and bedecked die sw r eet river never again. And 
the lulling melody diat had been softer than die wind-harp of Aeo- 
lus, and more divine dian all save the voice of Eleonora, it died little 
by little away, in murmurs growing lower and low r er, until the stream 
returned, at lengdi, utterly, into the solemnity of its original silence; 
and dien, lastly, the voluminous cloud uprose, and, abandoning die 
tops of the mountains to the dimness of old, fell back into die re- 
gions of Hesper, and took away all its manifold golden and gorgeous 
glories from the Valley of the Many-Colored Grass. 

Yet die promises of Eleonora were not forgotten; for I heard die 
sounds of the swinging of the censers of the angels; and streams of a 
holy perfume floated ever and ever about the valley; and at lone 
hours, when my heart beat heavily, the winds diat bathed my brow 
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came unto me laden with soft sighs; and indistinct murmurs filled 
often die night air; and once— oh, hut once only! I was awakened 
from a slumher, like the slumber of deadi, by the pressing of spir- 
itual lips upon my own. 

But die void within my heart refused, even dius, to be filled. I 
longed for the love which had before filled it to overflowing. At 
lengdi the valley pained me dirough its memories of Eleonora, and I 
left it for ever for die vanities and die turbulent triumphs of the 
world. 



I found myself widiin a strange city, where all tilings might have 
served to blot from recollection the sweet dreams I had dreamed so 
long in the Valley of the Many-Colored Grass. The pomps and pag- 
eantries of a stately court, and die mad clangor of arms, and die ra- 
diant loveliness of woman, bewildered and intoxicated my brain. 
But as yet my soul had proved true to its vows, and die indications 
of the presence of Eleonora were still given me in the silent hours of 
the night. Suddenly, these manifestations ceased; and die world grew 
dark before mine eyes; and I stood aghast at die burning thoughts 
which possessed— at die terrible temptations which beset me; for 
there came from some far, far distant and unknown land, into die 
gay court of the king I served, a maiden to whose beauty my whole 
recreant heart yielded at once— at whose footstool I bowed down 
widiout a struggle, in the most ardent, in die most abject worship of 
love. What indeed was my passion for die young girl of die valley in 
comparison with the fervor and the delirium, and die spirit-lifting 
ecstasy of adoration with which I poured out my whole soul in tears 
at die feet of die etiiereal Ermengarde? Oh, bright was die seraph 
Ermengarde! and in diat knowledge I had room for none odier. Oh, 
divine was die angel Ermengarde! and as I looked down into the 
depdis of her memorial eyes, I thought only of diem— and of her. 

I wedded;— nor dreaded die curse I had invoked; and its bitter- 
ness was not visited upon me. And once— but once again in die si- 
lence of die night, diere came through my lattice the soft sighs which 
had forsaken me; and diey modeled diemselves into a familiar and 
sweet voice, saying: 

"Sleep in peace!— for die Spirit of Love reignedi and ruledi, and, 
in taking to thy passionate heart her who is Ermengarde, diou art 
absolved, for reasons which shall be made known to diee in heaven, 
of thy vows unto Eleonora." 
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LIGEIA. 

And the will therein lieth, which dieth not. Who knoweth die mysteries of the 
will, with its vigor? For God is but a great will pervading all diings by nature of its 
intentness. Man doth not yield himself to die angels, nor unto deadi utterly, save 
only dirough the weakness of his feeble will.— JOSEPH GLANVILL. 

I cannot, for my soul, remember how, when, or even precisely 
where, I first became acquainted with the lady Ligeia. Long years 
have since elapsed, and my memory is feeble dirough much suffer- 
ing. Or, perhaps, I cannot now bring diese points to mind, because, 
in trudi, die character of my beloved, her rare learning, her singular 
yet placid caste of beauty, and die dirilling and endiralling eloquence 
of her low musical language, made dieir way into my heart, by paces 
so steadily and stealdiily progressive, that they have been unnoticed 
and unknown. Yet I believe that I met her first and most frequently 
in some large, old, decaying city near die Rhine. Of her family I 
have surely heard her speak. That it is of a remotely ancient date 
cannot be doubted. Ligeia! Ligeia! Buried in studies of a nature 
more than all else adapted to deaden impressions of die outward 
world, it is by diat sweet word alone, by Ligeia, diat I bring before 
mine eyes in fancy die image of her who is no more. And now, 
while I write, a recollection flashes upon me that I have never 
known die paternal name of her who was my friend and my be- 
trodied, and who became die partner of my studies, and finally die 
wife of my bosom. Was it a playful charge on die part of my Ligeia? 
or was it a test of my strengdi of affection, that I should institute no 
inquiries upon this point? or was it radier a caprice of my own, a 
wildly romantic offering on die shrine of die most passionate devo- 
tion? I but indistinctly recall die fact itself, what wonder diat I have 
utterly forgotten die circumstances which originated or attended it! 
And indeed if ever that spirit which is entided Romance, if ever she, 
die wan and die misty-winged Ashtophet of Idolatrous Egypt, pre- 
sided, as diey tell, over marriages ill-omened, dien most surely she 
presided over mine. 

There is one dear topic, however, on which my memory fails 
me not. It is die person of Ligeia. In stature she w r as tall, somewhat 
slender, and in her latter days, even emaciated. I would in vain at- 
tempt to portray the majesty, the quiet ease of her demeanor, or the 
incomprehensible lightness and elasticity of her footfall. She came 
and departed as a shadow. I w r as never made aware of her entrance 
into my closed study, save by die dear music of her low sweet voice, 
as she placed her marble hand upon my shoulder. In beauty of face 
no maiden ever equaled her. It w r as the radiance of an opium 
dream, an airy and spirit-lifting \ision more wildly divine dian die 
phantasies which hovered about die slumbering souls of die daugh- 
ters of Delos. Yet her features were not of that regular mould which 
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we have been falsely taught to worship in the classical labors of the 
heathen. "There is no exquisite beauty," says Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
speaking truly of all the forms and genera of beauty, "without some 
strangeness in the proportion." Yet, although I saw that the features 
of Ligeia were not of a classic regularity, although I perceived that 
her loveliness was indeed "exquisite," and felt that there was much 
of "strangeness" pervading it, yet I have tried in vain to detect the 
irregularity and to trace home my own perception of "the strange." I 
examined tire contour of the lofty and pale forehead— it was faultless; 
how cold indeed that word when applied to a majesty so divine! tire 
skin rivaling tire purest ivory, tire commanding extent and repose, 
the gentle prominence of tire regions above tire temples; and then 
the raven-black, tire glossy, tire luxuriant and naturally-curling tress- 
es, setting forth tire full force of tire Homeric epithet "hyacinthine!" 
I looked at tire delicate outlines of tire nose, and nowhere but in the 
graceful medallions of tire Hebrews had I beheld a similar perfec- 
tion. There were tire same luxurious smoothness of surface, the 
same scarcely perceptible tendency to tire aquiline, tire same har- 
moniously curved nostrils speaking tire free spirit. I regarded tire 
sweet mouth. Here was indeed tire triumph of all things heavenly, 
the magnificent turn of tire short upper lip, tire soft, voluptuous 
slumber of tire under, tire dimples which sported, and tire color 
which spoke, the teeth glancing back, with a brilliancy almost star- 
tling, every ray of tire holy light which fell upon them in her serene 
and placid, yet most exultingly radiant of all smiles. I scrutinized the 
formation of tire chin— and here, too, I found tire gentleness of 
breadth, tire softness and tire majesty, tire fullness and tire spirituality 
of tire Greek— tire contour which tire god Apollo revealed but in a 
dream to Cleonrenes, tire son of tire Athenian. And then I peered 
into the large eyes of Ligeia. 

For eyes we have no models in tire remotely antique. It might 
have been, too, that in these eyes of my beloved lay tire secret to 
which Lord Verulam alludes. They were, I must believe, far larger 
than tire ordinary eyes of our own race. They were even fuller than 
tire fullest of tire gazelle eyes of tire tribe of tire valley of Nourjahad. 
Yet it was only at intervals— in moments of intense excitement— that 
this peculiarity became more than slightly noticeable in Ligeia. And 
at such moments was her beauty— in my heated fancy thus it ap- 
peared perhaps— tire beauty of beings either above or apart from tire 
earth— tire beauty of tire fabulous Houri of tire Turk. The hue of tire 
orbs was the most brilliant of black, and far over them hung jetty 
lashes of great length. The brows, slightly irregular in outline, had 
tire same tint. The "strangeness," however, which I found in tire 
eyes, was of a nature distinct from tire formation, or tire color, or tire 
brilliancy of tire features, and must after all, be referred to the ex- 
pression. Ah, word of no meaning! behind whose vast latitude of 
mere sound we intrench our ignorance of so much of tire spiritual. 
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The expression of die eyes of Ligeia! How for long hours have I 
pondered upon it! How have I through the whole of a midsummer 
night struggled to fathom it! What was it— tiiat something more pro- 
found dian die well of Democritus— which lay far widiin die pupils 
of my heloved? What was it? I was possessed widi a passion to dis- 
cover. Those eyes! diose large, diose shining, diose divine orhs! diey 
became to me twin stars of Leda, and I to diem devoutest of astrol- 
ogers. 

There is no point among die many incomprehensible anomalies 
of die science of mind more dirillingly exciting dian die fact— never, 
I believe, noticed in die schools— that in our endeavors to recall to 
memory something long forgotten, we often find ourselves upon the 
very verge of remembrance, without being able in die end to re- 
member. And dius how frequently, in my intense scrutiny of Ligeia's 
eyes, have I felt approaching die full knowledge of dieir expression- 
felt it approaching— yet not quite be mine— and so at lengdi entirely 
depart! And (strange, oh strangest mystery of all!) I found in the 
commonest objects of the universe a circle of analogies to tiiat ex- 
pression. I mean to say tiiat, subsequently to die period when 
Ligeia's beauty passed into my spirit, diere dwelling as in a shrine, I 
derived, from many existences in die material world, a sentiment 
such as I felt always around, widiin me, by her large and luminous 
orbs. Yet not the more could I define tiiat sentiment, or analyze, or 
even steadily view it. I recognized it, let me repeat, sometimes in die 
survey of a rapidly-growing vine, in the contemplation of a modi, a 
butterfly, a chrysalis, a stream of running water. I have felt it in the 
ocean, in die falling of a meteor. I have felt it in die glances of unu- 
sually aged people. And tiiere are one or two stars in heaven (one 
especially a star of die sixdi magnitude, double and changeable, to 
be found near die large star in Lyra) in a telescopic scrutiny of which 
I have been made aware of die feeling. I have been filled with it by 
certain sounds from stringed instruments, and not unfrequendy by 
passages from books. Among innumerable odier instances, I well 
remember somediing in a volume of Joseph Glanvill, which (per- 
haps merely from its quaintness, who shall say?) never failed to in- 
spire me widi die sentiment: "And die will dierein lieth, which dieth 
not. Who knoweth the mysteries of die will widi its vigor? For God 
is but a great will pervading all tilings by nature of its intentness. Man 
dodi not yield him to die angels, nor unto deadi utterly, save only 
dirough die weakness of his feeble will." 

Lengdi of years and subsequent reflection have enabled me to 
trace, indeed, some remote connection between this passage in the 
English moralist and a portion of die character of Ligeia. An intensi- 
ty in diought, action, or speech, was possibly in her a result, or at 
least an index, of tiiat gigantic volition which, during our long inter- 
course, failed to give other and more immediate evidence of its ex- 
istence. Of all die women whom I have ever known, she, die out- 
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wardly calm, die ever-placid Ligeia, was die most violendy a prey to 
die tumultuous vultures of stern passion. And of such passion I 
could form no estimate, save by the miraculous expansion of those 
eyes which at once so delighted and appalled me, by the almost 
magical melody, modulation, distinctness, and placidity of her very 
low voice, and by die fierce energy (rendered doubly effective by 
contrast widi her manner of utterance) of die wild words which she 
habitually uttered. 

I have spoken of die learning of Ligeia: it was immense— such as 
I have never known in woman. In the classical tongues was she 
deeply proficient, and as far as my own acquaintance extended in 
regard to the modern dialects of Europe, I have never known her at 
fault. Indeed upon any dieme of die most admired, because simply 
die most abstruse of die boasted erudition of die academy, have I 
ever found Ligeia at fault! How singularly, how dirillingly, this one 
point in the nature of my wife has forced itself, at diis late period 
only upon my attention! I said her knowledge was such as I have 
never known in woman, but where breathes die man who has trav- 
ersed, and successfully, all die wide areas of moral, physical, and 
madiematical science? I saw not dien what I now clearly perceive, 
diat the acquisitions of Ligeia were gigantic, were astonishing; yet I 
was sufficiendy aware of her infinite supremacy to resign myself, 
widi a child-like confidence, to her guidance dirough die chaotic 
world of metaphysical investigation at which I was most busily occu- 
pied during die earlier years of our marriage. Widi how vast a tri- 
umph— widi how vivid a delight— widi how much of all diat is ethere- 
al in hope, did I feel, as she bent over me in studies but little 
sought— but less known— diat delicious vista by slow degrees expand- 
ing before me, down whose long, gorgeous, and all untrodden padi, 
I might at lengtii pass onward to the goal of a wisdom too divinely 
precious not to be forbidden! 

How poignant, dien, must have been the grief widi which, after 
some years, I beheld my well-grounded expectations take wings to 
themselves and fly away! Widiout Ligeia I was but as a child groping 
benighted. Her presence, her readings alone, rendered vividly lumi- 
nous die many mysteries of die transcendentalism in which we were 
immersed. Wanting the radiant lustre of her eyes, letters, lambent 
and golden, grew duller than Saturnian lead. And now diose eyes! 
shone less and less frequentiy upon die pages over which I pored. 
Ligeia grew ill. The wild eyes blazed widi a too— too glorious efful- 
gence; die pale fingers became of the transparent waxen hue of the 
grave; and die blue veins upon die lofty forehead swelled and sank 
impetuously with die tides of die most gende emotion. I saw diat she 
must die— and I struggled desperately in spirit widi die grim Azrael. 
And die struggles of die passionate wife were, to my astonishment, 
even more energetic dian my own. There had been much in her 
stern nature to impress me widi die belief diat, to her, deadi would 
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have come without its terrors, but not so. Words are impotent to 
convey any just idea of the fierceness of resistance with which she 
wrestied widi die Shadow. I groaned in anguish at die pitiable spec- 
tacle. I would have soodied, I would have reasoned; but in the in- 
tensity of her wild desire for life— for life— but for life— solace and 
reason were alike the uttermost of folly. Yet not until die last in- 
stance, amid die most convulsive writhings of her fierce spirit, was 
shaken die external placidity of her demeanor. Her voice grew more 
gentie— grew more low— yet I would not wish to dwell upon die wild 
meaning of die quiedy uttered words. My brain reeled as I heark- 
ened, entranced, to a melody more than mortal— to assumptions and 
aspirations which mortality had never before known. 

That she loved me I should not have doubted; and I might have 
been easily aware diat, in a bosom such as hers, love would have 
reigned no ordinary passion. But in deadi only was I fully impressed 
widi the strengdi of her affection. For long hours, detaining my 
hand, would she pour out before me die overflowing of a heart 
whose more than passionate devotion amounted to idolatry. How 
had I deserved to be so blessed by such confessions?— how had I 
deserved to be so cursed with the removal of my beloved in the 
hour of her making diem? But upon this subject I cannot bear to 
dilate. Let me say only, diat in Ligeia's more than womanly aban- 
donment to a love, alas! all unmerited, all unworthily bestowed, I at 
lengdi recognized die principle of her longing, with so wildly earnest 
a desire, for the life which was now fleeing so rapidly away. It is this 
wild longing— it is this eager vehemence of desire for life— but for 
life— diat I have no power to portray— no utterance capable of ex- 
pressing. 

At high noon of die night in which she departed, beckoning me 
peremptorily to her side, she bade me repeat certain verses com- 
posed by herself not many days before. I obeyed her. They were 
these: 

Lo! 'tis a gala night 

Within die lonesome latter years! 
An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 

In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 

The music of the spheres. 

Mimes, in the form of God on high, 

Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and diither fly; 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 

That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 

Invisible Woe! 
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That motley drama!— Oh, be sure 

It shall not be forgot! 
With its Phantom chased for evermore, 

By a crowd that seize it not, 
Through a circle diat ever retumeth in 

To die self-same spot; 
And much of Madness and more of Sin 

And Horror, the soul of die plot 

But see, amid die mimic rout 

A crawling shape intrude! 
A blood-red diing diat writhes from out 

The scenic solitude! 
It writhes!— it writhes!— with mortal pangs 

The mimes become its food, 
And the seraphs sob at vermin fangs 

In human gore imbued. 

Out— out are die lights— out all! 

And over each quivering form 
The curtain, a funeral pall, 

Comes down with the rush of a storm— 
And the angels all pallid and wan, 

Uprising unveiling, affirm 
That die play is die tragedy, "Man," 

And its hero, die Conqueror Worm. 

"O God!" half shrieked Ligeia, leaping to her feet and extending 
her arms aloft with a spasmodic movement, as I made an end of 
these lines— "O God! O Divine Father! shall these tilings he undevi- 
atingly so? Shall this conqueror he not once conquered? Are we not 
part and parcel in Thee? Who— who knowedi the mysteries of die 
will with its vigor? Man doth not yield him to die angels, nor unto 
deadi utterly, save only dirough die weakness of his feehle will." 

And now, as if exhausted with emotion, she suffered her white 
arms to fall, and returned solemnly to her bed of death. And as she 
breathed her last sighs there came mingled with them a low murmur 
from her lips. I bent to them my ear, and distinguished, again, the 
concluding words of die passage in Glanvill:— "Man doth not yield 
him to the angels nor unto death utterly, save only through the 
weakness of his feeble will. " 

She died, and I, crushed into the very dust with sorrow, could 
no longer endure the lonely desolation of my dwelling in die dim 
and decaying city by die Rhine. I had no lack of what die world calls 
wealth. Ligeia had brought me far more, very far more, than ordi- 
narily falls to the lot of mortals. After a few months therefore of 
weary and aimless wandering, I purchased, and put in some repair, 
an abbey, which I shall not name, in one of die wildest and least fre- 
quented portions of fair England. The gloomy and dreary grandeur 
of die building, die almost savage aspect of the domain, die many 
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melancholy and time -honored memories connected with hoth, had 
much in unison with the feelings of utter ahandonment which had 
driven me into that remote and unsocial region of the country. Yet, 
although the external ahhey, with its verdant decay hanging ahout it, 
suffered hut little alteration, I gave way, with a childlike perversity, 
and perchance with a faint hope of alleviating my sorrows, to a dis- 
play of more than regal magnificence within. For such follies, even 
in childhood, I had imbibed a taste, and now they came back to me 
as if in the dotage of grief. Alas, I feel how much even of incipient 
madness might have been discovered in the gorgeous and fantastic 
draperies, in the solemn carvings of Egypt, in the wild cornices and 
furniture, in tire Bedlam patterns of tire carpets of tufted gold! I had 
become a bounden slave in the trammels of opium, and my labors 
and my orders had taken a coloring from my dreams. But these ab- 
surdities I must not pause to detail. Let me speak only of that one 
chamber, ever accursed, whither in a moment of mental alienation I 
fled from tire altar as my bride— as the successor of the unforgotten 
Ligeia— tire fair-haired and blue-eyed Lady Rowena Trevanion of 
Tremaine. 

There is no individual portion of tire architecture and decora- 
tion of that bridal chamber which is not now visibly before me. 
Where were tire souls of the haughty family of tire bride, when, 
through thirst of gold, they permitted to pass the threshold of an 
apartment so hedecked, a maiden and a daughter so beloved? I 
have said that I minutely remember the details of tire chamber, yet I 
am sadly forgetful on topics of deep moment, and here there was no 
system, no keeping, in the fantastic display, to take hold upon the 
memory. The room lay in a high turret of tire castellated abbey, was 
pentagonal in shape, and of capacious size. Occupying tire whole 
southern face of tire pentagon was the sole window, an immense 
sheet of unbroken glass from Venice,— a single pane, and tinted of a 
leaden hue, so that the rays of either tire sun or moon passing 
through it fell with a ghastly lustre on tire objects within. Over the 
upper portion of this huge window extended tire trellis-w r ork of air 
aged \ine which clambered up tire massy walls of tire turret. The 
ceiling, of gloomy-looking oak, was excessively lofty, vaulted, and 
elaborately fretted with tire wildest and most grotesque specimens of 
a semi-Gothic, semi-Druidical device. From out tire most central 
recess of this melancholy vaulting, depended by a single chain of 
gold with long links, a huge censer of tire same metal, Saracenic in 
pattern, and with many perforations so contrived that there writhed 
in and out, as if endued with a serpent vitality, a continual succession 
of parti-colored fires. 

Some few ottomans and golden candelahra, of Eastern figure, 
were in various stations about, and there was tire couch, too, the 
hridal couch, of an Indian model, and low r , and sculptured of solid 
ebony, with a pall-like canopy above. In each of tire angles of the 
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chamber stood on end a gigantic sarcophagus of black granite, from 
die tombs of die kings over against Luxor, widi dieir aged lids full of 
immemorial sculpture. But in die draping of die apartment lay, alas! 
the chief phantasy of all. The lofty walls, gigantic in height, even 
unproportionably so, were hung from summit to foot in vast folds 
widi a heavy and massive dooking tapestry— tapestry of a material 
which was found alike as a carpet on die door, as a covering for die 
ottomans and die ebony bed, as a canopy for the bed, and as the 
gorgeous volutes of die curtains which partially shaded die window. 
The material was die richest clodi of gold. It was spotted all over, at 
irregular intervals, with arabesque figures about a foot in diameter, 
and wrought upon die clodi in patterns of the most jetty black. But 
diese figures partook of die true character of die arabesque only 
when regarded from a single point of view. By a contrivance now 
common, and indeed traceable to a very remote period of antiquity, 
diey were made changeable in aspect. To one entering die room 
diey bore die appearance of simple monstrosities, but upon a far- 
dier advance this appearance gradually departed, and, step by step, 
as die visitor moved his station in die chamber, he saw himself sur- 
rounded by an endless succession of die ghastiy forms which belong 
to die superstition of die Norman, or arise in die guilty slumbers of 
die monk. The phantasmagoric effect was vastiy heightened by die 
artificial introduction of a strong continual current of wind behind 
die draperies, giving a hideous and uneasy animation to die whole. 

In halls such as these, in a bridal chamber such as diis, I passed 
widi die Lady of Tremaine die unhallowed hours of die first mondi 
of our marriage, passed diem widi but little disquietude. That my 
wife dreaded die fierce moodiness of my temper, diat she shunned 
me, and loved me but little, I could not help perceiving, but it gave 
me ratiier pleasure dian otherwise. I loadied her widi a hatred be- 
longing more to demon dian to man. My memory flew back (oh, 
widi what intensity of regret!) to Ligeia, the beloved, die august, the 
beautiful, die entombed. I reveled in recollections of her purity, of 
her wisdom, of her lofty, her ethereal nature, of her passionate, her 
idolatrous love. Now, then, did my spirit fully and freely burn widi 
more than all die fires of her own. In die excitement of my opium 
dreams (for I was habitually fettered in die shackles of the drug) I 
would call aloud upon her name during die silence of die night, or 
among die sheltered recesses of die glens by day, as if, dirough die 
wild eagerness, die solemn passion, die consuming ardor of my 
longing for die departed, I could restore her to die pathway she had 
abandoned— ah, could it be for ever? upon die eardi. 

About die commencement of die second month of die mar- 
riage, die Lady Row r ena was attacked widi sudden illness, from 
which her recovery was slow. The fever which consumed her ren- 
dered her nights uneasy; and in her perturbed state of half-slumber 
she spoke of sounds and of motions in and about the chamber of 
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die turret, which I concluded had no origin save in die distemper of 
her fancy, or perhaps in die phantasmagoric induences of die 
chamber itself. She became at lengdi convalescent— finally, well. Yet 
but a brief period elapsed, ere a second more violent disorder again 
threw her upon a bed of suffering; and from diis attack her frame, at 
all times feeble, never altogedier recovered. Her illnesses were, after 
diis epoch, of alarming character, and of more alarming recurrence, 
defying alike the knowledge and the great exertions of her physi- 
cians. Widi die increase of die chronic disease which had dius, ap- 
parendy, taken too sure hold upon her constitution to be eradicated 
by human means, I could not fail to observe a similar increase in the 
nervous irritation of her temperament, and in her excitability by triv- 
ial causes of fear. She spoke again, and now more frequendy and 
pertinaciously, of die sounds— of die slight sounds— and of die unu- 
sual motions among the tapestries, to which she had formerly allud- 
ed. 

One night, near die closing in of September, she pressed this 
distressing subject widi more than usual emphasis upon my atten- 
tion. She had just awakened from an unquiet slumber, and I had 
been watching, widi feelings half of anxiety, half of vague terror, the 
workings of her emaciated countenance. I sat by the side of her eb- 
ony bed, upon one of die ottomans of India. She pardy arose, and 
spoke, in an earnest low whisper, of sounds which she dien heard, 
but which I could not hear— of motions which she then saw, but 
which I could not perceive. The wind was rushing hurriedly behind 
the tapestries, and I wished to show her (what, let me confess it, I 
could not all believe) diat diose almost inarticulate breadiings, and 
those very gende variations of die figures upon die wall, were but die 
natural effects of diat customary rushing of the wind. But a deadly 
pallor overspreading her face, had proved to me diat my exertions 
to reassure her would be fruidess. She appeared to be fainting, and 
no attendants were widiin call. I remembered where was deposited a 
decanter of light wine which had been ordered by her physicians, 
and hastened across the chamber to procure it. But, as I stepped 
beneadi die light of die censer, two circumstances of a starding na- 
ture attracted my attention. I felt diat some palpable aldiough invisi- 
ble object had passed lighdy by my person; and I saw that there lay 
upon die golden carpet, in die very middle of die rich lustre dirown 
from die censer, a shadow— a faint, indefinite shadow of angelic as- 
pect—such as might be fancied for die shadow of a shade. But I was 
wild widi die excitement of an immoderate dose of opium, and 
heeded diese tilings but littie, nor spoke of diem to Rowena. Having 
found die wine, I recrossed the chamber, and poured out a goblet- 
full, which I held to die lips of die fainting lady. She had now partial- 
ly recovered, however, and took die vessel herself, while I sank up- 
on an ottoman near me, with my eyes fastened upon her person. It 
was dien diat I became distinctly aware of a gende foot-fall upon the 
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carpet, and near tire couch; and in a second tiiereafter, as Rowena 
was in the act of raising die wine to her lips, I saw, or may have 
dreamed diat I saw, fall within die gohlet, as if from some invisible 
spring in the atmosphere of die room, three or four large drops of a 
hrilliant and ruby-colored fluid. If this I saw— not so Rowena. She 
swallowed the wine unhesitatingly, and I forebore to speak to her of 
a circumstance which must, after all I considered, have been hut the 
suggestion of a vivid imagination, rendered morbidly active by the 
terror of die lady, by die opium, and hy die hour. 

Yet I cannot conceal it from my own perception diat, immedi- 
ately subsequent to die fall of die ruhy-drops, a rapid change for the 
worse took place in the disorder of my wife; so that, on die diird 
subsequent night, the hands of her menials prepared her for the 
tomb, and on die fourdi I sat alone, with her shrouded body, in diat 
fantastic chamber which had received her as my hride. Wild visions, 
opium-engendered, flitted shadow-like before me. I gazed with un- 
quiet eye upon die sarcophagi in die angles of die room, upon die 
varying figures of die drapery, and upon die writhing of die parti- 
colored fires in die censer overhead. My eyes dien fell, as I called to 
mind die circumstances of a former night, to the spot beneadi die 
glare of die censer, where I had seen die faint traces of die shadow. 
It was diere, however, no longer; and hreadiing with greater free- 
dom, I turned my glances to the pallid and rigid figure upon die 
bed. Then rushed upon me a diousand memories of Ligeia, and 
dien came back upon my heart, with the turbulent violence of a 
flood, die whole of diat unutterable woe with which I had regarded 
her dius enshrouded. The night waned; and still, with a hosom full 
of bitter dioughts of die one only and supremely beloved, I re- 
mained gazing upon the body of Rowena. 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps earlier, or later, for I 
had taken no note of time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very distinct, 
startled me from my reverie. I felt diat it came from die hed of eb- 
ony—the bed of deadi. I listened in an agony of superstitious terror- 
hut diere was no repetition of die sound. I strained my vision to de- 
tect any motion in die corpse, hut diere was not die slightest percep- 
tihle. Yet I could not have heen deceived. I had heard die noise, 
however faint, and my soul was awakened within me. I resolutely 
and perseveringly kept my attention riveted upon die body. Many 
minutes elapsed hefore any circumstance occurred tending to dirow 
light upon the mystery. At lengtii it became evident diat a slight, a 
very feeble, and barely noticeahle tinge of color had hushed up with- 
in die cheeks, and along die sunken small veins of die eyelids. 
Through a species of unutterable horror and awe, for which die lan- 
guage of mortality has no sufticientiy energetic expression, I felt my 
heart cease to beat, my limbs grow rigid where I sat. Yet a sense of 
duty finally operated to restore my self-possession. I could no longer 
doubt diat we had heen precipitate in our preparations— diat Row- 
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ena still lived. It was necessary that some immediate exertion be 
made; yet the turret was altogether apart from the portion of the ab- 
bey tenanted by the servants— there were none within call— I had no 
means of summoning them to my aid without leaving the room for 
many minutes— and this I could not venture to do. I therefore strug- 
gled alone in my endeavors to call back the spirit still hovering. In a 
short period it was certain, however, that a relapse had taken place; 
the color disappeared from both eyelid and cheek, leaving a wan- 
ness even more than that of marble; the lips became doubly shriv- 
eled and pinched up in the ghastly expression of death; a repulsive 
clamminess and coldness overspread rapidly tire surface of the 
body; and all the usual rigorous stiffness immediately supervened. I 
fell back with a shudder upon the couch from which I had been so 
startlingly aroused, and again gave myself up to passionate waking 
visions of Ligeia. 

An hour thus elapsed, when (could it be possible?) I was a se- 
cond time aware of some vague sound issuing from the region of the 
bed. I listened— in extremity of horror. The sound came again— it 
was a sigh. Rushing to the corpse, I saw— distinctly saw— a tremor 
upon the lips. In a minute afterwards they relaxed, disclosing a 
bright line of tire pearly teeth. Amazement now struggled in my bos- 
om with tire profound awe which had hitherto reigned there alone. I 
felt that my vision grew dim, that my reason wandered; and it was 
only by a violent effort that I at length succeeded in nerving myself 
to tire task which duty thus once more had pointed out. There was 
now a partial glow upon tire forehead and upon the cheek and 
throat; a perceptible warmth pervaded tire whole frame; there was 
even a slight pulsation at tire heart. The lady lived; and with redou- 
bled ardor I betook myself to the task of restoration. I chafed and 
bathed tire temples and tire hands, and used every exertion which 
experience, and no little medical reading, could suggest. But in vain. 
Suddenly, tire color fled, the pulsation ceased, tire lips resumed the 
expression of tire dead, and, in an instant afterwards, tire whole body 
took upon itself tire icy chilliness, tire livid hue, the intense rigidity, 
the sunken outline, and all tire loathsome peculiarities of that which 
has been for many days a tenant of the tomb. 

And again I sank into visions of Ligeia— and again (what marvel 
that I shudder while I write?)— again there reached my ears a low sob 
from tire region of tire ebony bed. But why shall I minutely detail 
tire unspeakable horrors of that night? Why shall I pause to relate 
how, time after time, until near tire period of tire gray dawn, this 
hideous drama of revivification was repeated; how each terrific re- 
lapse was only into a sterner and apparently more irredeemable 
death; how each agony wore tire aspect of a struggle with some invis- 
ible foe; and how each struggle was succeeded by I know not what of 
wild change in the personal appearance of tire corpse? Let me hurry 
to a conclusion. 
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The greater part of the fearful night had worn away, and she who 
had heen dead once again stirred— and now more vigorously than 
hitherto, although arousing from a dissolution more appalling in its 
utter hopelessness than any. I had long ceased to struggle or to 
move, and remained sitting rigidly upon the ottoman, a helpless 
prey to a whirl of violent emotions, of which extreme awe was per- 
haps tire least terrihle, tire least consuming. The corpse, I repeat, 
stirred, and now more vigorously than before. The hues of life 
flushed up with unwonted energy into tire countenance— tire limbs 
relaxed— and, save that tire eyelids were yet pressed heavily together, 
and that the bandages and draperies of tire grave still imparted their 
charnel character to tire figure, I might have dreamed that Rowena 
had indeed shaken off, utterly, tire fetters of death. But if this idea 
was not, even then, altogether adopted, I could at least doubt no 
longer, when, arising from tire bed, tottering, with feeble steps, with 
closed eyes, and with tire manner of one bewildered in a dream, the 
tiring that was enshrouded advanced bodily and palpably into the 
middle of tire apartment. 

I trembled not— I stirred not— for a crowd of unutterable fancies 
connected with tire air, the stature, the demeanor of tire figure, rush- 
ing hurriedly through my brain, had paralyzed— had chilled me into 
stone. I stirred not— but gazed upon tire apparition. There was a 
mad disorder in my droughts— a tumult unappeasable. Could it, in- 
deed, be the living Rowena who confronted me? Could it indeed be 
Rowena at all— the fair-haired, tire blue -eyed Lady Rowena Tre- 
vairion of Trenraine? Why, why should I doubt it? The bandage lay 
heavily about tire mouth— but then might it not be tire mouth of tire 
breathing Lady of Trenraine? And tire cheeks— tire re were the roses 
as in her noon of life— yes, these might indeed be the fair cheeks of 
tire living Lady of Trenraine. And tire chin, with its dimples, as in 
health, might it not be hers?— but had she then grown taller since her 
malady? What inexpressible madness seized me with that drought? 
One bound, and I had reached her feet! Shrinking from my touch, 
she let fall from her head tire ghastly cerements which had confined 
it, and there streamed forth, into tire rushing atmosphere of tire 
chamber, huge masses of long and disheveled hair; it was blacker 
than the wings of midnight! And now slowly opened the eyes of the 
figure which stood before me.— "Here then, at least," I shrieked 
aloud, "can I never— can I never be mistaken— these are tire full, and 
tire black and tire wild eyes— of my lost love— of tire Lady— of tire 
LADY LIGEIA." 
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METZENGERSTEIN. 

Pestis eram vivus— unoriens tua mors ero. 

-MARTIN LUTHER. 

Horror and fatality have been stalking abroad in all ages. Why 
dien give a date to die story I have to tell? Let it suffice to say, that at 
die period of which I speak, diere existed in die interior of Hungary 
a setded although hidden belief in die doctrines of die Metempsy- 
chosis. Of die doctrines diemselves— diat is, of dieir falsity or of dieir 
probability— I say nodiing. I assert, however, diat much of our incre- 
dulity (as La Bruyere says of all our unhappiness) "vient de ne 
pouvoir etre seuls. 

But diere were some points in die Hungarian superstition which 
were fast verging to absurdity. They, die Hungarians, differed very 
essentially from dieir Eastern audiorities. For example— "The soul, " 
said die former— I give die words of an acute and intelligent Parisi- 
an— "ne demeure qu 'une seule fois dans un corps sensible. Ainsi—un 
cheval, un chien, un honune ineme, ne que la ressemblance illus- 
oire des ces etres." 

The families of Berlifitzing and Metzengerstein had been at vari- 
ance for centuries. Never before were two houses so illustrious, mu- 
tually embittered by hostility so deadly. The origin of this enmity 
seems to be found in die words of an ancient prophecy— "A lofty 
name shall have a fearful fall when, as die rider over his horse, die 
mortality of Metzengerstein shall triumph over die immortality of 
Berlifitzing." 

To be sure die words diemselves had little or no meaning. But 
more trivial causes have given rise— and diat no long while ago— to 
consequences equally eventful. Besides, die estates, which were con- 
tiguous, had long exercised a rival influence in the affairs of a busy 
government. Moreover, near neighbors are seldom friends; and the 
inhabitants of die Castie Berlifitzing might look from dieir lofty but- 
tresses, into die very windows of die Palace Metzengerstein. Least of 
all had the more dian feudal magnificence dius discovered a ten- 
dency to allay die irritable feelings of die less ancient and less 
wealdiy Berlifitzings. What wonder then, diat die words, however 
silly, of diat prediction, should have succeeded in setting and keep- 
ing at variance two families already predisposed to quarrel by every 
instigation of hereditary jealousy? The prophecy seemed to imply, if 
it implied anything, a final triumph on the part of the already more 
powerful house; and was of course remembered with die more bit- 
ter animosity by die weaker and less influential. 

Wilhelm, Count Berlifitzing, aldiough loftily descended, was, at 
the epoch of this narrative, an infirm and doting old man, remarka- 
ble for nodiing but an inordinate and inveterate personal antipadiy 
to die family of his rival, and so passionate a love of horses, and of 
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hunting, that neither hodily infirmity, great age nor mental incapaci- 
ty, prevented his daily participation in the dangers of the chase. 

Frederick, Baron Metzengerstein, was, on the other hand, not 
yet of age. His father, the Minister G — , died young. His mother, 
the Lady Mary, followed him quickly. Frederick was at that time in 
his eighteenth year. In a city eighteen years are no long period: hut 
in a wilderness— in so magnificent a wilderness as that old principali- 
ty, the pendulum vihrates with a deeper meaning. 

From some peculiar circumstances attending the administration 
of his father, the young Baron, at the decease of the former, entered 
immediately upon his vast possessions. Such estates were seldom 
held before by a nobleman of Hungary. His castles were without 
number. The chief in point of splendor and extent was the "Palace 
Metzengerstein." The boundary line of his dominions was never 
clearly defined, but his principal park embraced a circuit of fifty 
miles. 

Upon the succession of a proprietor so young, with a character 
so well known, to a fortune so unparalleled, little speculation was 
afloat in regard to his probable course of conduct. And indeed for 
the space of three days, the behavior of the heir out-Heroded Her- 
od, and fairly surpassed the expectations of his most enthusiastic 
admirers. Shameful debaucheries— flagrant treacheries— unheard-of 
atrocities— gave his trembling vassals quickly to understand that no 
servile submission on their part— no punctilios of conscience on his 
own— were thenceforward to prove any security against the remorse- 
less fangs of a petty Caligula. On the night of the fourth day, tire sta- 
bles of die Castle Berlifitzing were discovered to be on fire; and tire 
unanimous opinion of the neighborhood added tire crime of the 
incendiary to tire already hideous list of the Baron's misdemeanors 
and enormities. 

But during the tumult occasioned by this occurrence, the young 
nobleman himself, sat, apparently buried in meditation, in a vast 
anddesolate upper apartment of the family palace of Metzen- 
gerstein. The rich although faded tapestry hangings which swung 
gloomily upon tire walls, represented the shadowy and majestic 
forms of a thousand illustrious ancestors. Here, rich-ermined priests 
and pontifical dignitaries, familiarly seated with tire autocrat and the 
sovereign, put a veto on the wishes of a temporal king, or restrained 
with tire fiat of papal supremacy tire rebellious sceptre of tire Arch- 
enemy. There, tire dark tall statures of tire Princes Metzengerstein— 
their muscular war-coursers plunging over the carcases of fallen 
foes— startled tire steadiest nerves with their vigorous expression; and 
here again, the voluptuous and swan-like figures of tire dames of 
days gone by, floated away in tire mazes of an unreal dance to tire 
strains of imaginary melody. 

But as tire Baron listened or affected to listen to tire gradually 
increasing uproar in the stables of Berlifitzing— or perhaps pondered 
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upon some more novel, some more decided act of audacity— his 
eyes were turned unwittingly to the figure of an enormous and un- 
naturally colored horse, represented in the tapestry as belonging to a 
Saracen ancestor of die family of his rival. The horse itself, in the 
foreground of die design, stood motionless and statue -like— while 
further back, its discomfited rider perished by the dagger of a 
Metzengerstein. 

On Frederick's lip arose a fiendish expression as he became 
aware of die direction which his glance had, without his conscious- 
ness, assumed. Yet he did not remove it. On die contrary, he could 
by no means account for the overwhelming anxiety which appeared 
falling like a pall upon his senses. It was with difficulty that he rec- 
onciled his dreamy and incoherent feelings with die certainty of be- 
ing awake. The longer he gazed die more absorbing became the 
spell— die more impossible did it appear that he could ever withdraw 
his glance from die fascination of that tapestry. But die tumult with- 
out becoming suddenly more violent, with a compulsory exertion he 
diverted his attention to the glare of ruddy light thrown full by the 
flaming stables upon the windows of die apartment. 

The action, however, was but momentary; his gaze returned me- 
chanically to die wall. To his extreme horror and astonishment the 
head of the gigantic steed had in the meantime altered its position. 
The neck of the animal, before arched, as if in compassion, over die 
prostrate body of his lord, was now extended at full length in the 
direction of the Baron. The eyes, before invisible, now wore an en- 
ergetic and human expression, while they gleamed with a fiery and 
unusual red; and die distended lips of the apparendy enraged horse 
left in full view his sepulchral and disgusting teeth. 

Stupefied with terror die young nobleman tottered to die door. 
As he direw it open a flash of red light, streaming far into die cham- 
ber, flung his shadow with a clear outiine against die quivering tapes- 
try; and he shuddered to perceive diat shadow— as he staggered 
awhile upon die direshold— assuming the exact position, and precise- 
ly filling up the contour of die relendess and triumphant murderer 
of die Saracen Berlifitzing. 

To lighten die depression of his spirits the Baron hurried into 
the open air. At die principal gate of die palace he encountered 
diree equerries. Widi much difficulty, and at die imminent peril of 
dieir lives, diey were restraining die convulsive plunges of a gigantic 
and fiery colored horse. 

"Whose horse? Where did you get him?" demanded die youdi 
in a querulous and husky tone, as he became instandy aware diat the 
mysterious steed in die tapestried chamber was the very counterpart 
of die furious animal before his eyes. 

"He is your own property, sire," replied one of die equerries; "at 
least he is claimed by no odier owner. We caught him flying, all 
smoking and foaming with rage, from die burning stables of the Cas- 
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tie Berlifitzing. Supposing him to have belonged to the old Count's 
stud of foreign horses we led him back as an estray. But die grooms 
diere disclaim any tide to the creature, which is strange, since he 
bears evident marks of having made a narrow escape from the 
flames." 

"The letters W. V. B. are also branded very distinctly on his 
forehead," interrupted a second equerry; "I supposed them of 
course to be the initials of Wilhelm von Berlifitzing— but all at the 
castie are positive in denying any knowledge of die horse." 

"Extremely singular!" said die young Baron widi a musing air, 
and apparendy unconscious of die meaning of his words. "He is as 
you say a remarkable horse— a prodigious horse! aldiough, as you 
veryjusdy observe, of a suspicious and untractable character; let him 
be mine, however," he added, alter a pause, "perhaps a rider like 
Frederick of Metzengerstein may tame even die devil from die sta- 
bles of Berlifitzing." 

"You are mistaken, my lord; die horse, as I diink we mentioned, 
is not from the stables of the Count. If such had been the case, we 
know our duty better than to bring him into die presence of a noble 
of your family." 

"True!" observed the Baron dryly; and at diat instant a page of 
die bed-chamber came from die palace widi a heightened color and 
a precipitate step. He whispered into his master's ear an account of 
the sudden disappearance of a small portion of die tapestry in an 
apartment which he designated, entering at die same time into par- 
ticulars of a minute and circumstantial character; but from the low 
tone of voice in which diese latter were communicated, nothing es- 
caped to gratify die excited curiosity of die equerries. 

The young Frederick during die conference seemed agitated by 
a variety of emotions, he soon, however, recovered his composure, 
and an expression of determined malignancy setded upon his coun- 
tenance as he gave peremptory orders diat die apartment in ques- 
tion should be immediately locked up, and die key placed in his 
own possession. 

"Have you heard of die unhappy deadi of die old hunter 
Berlifitzing?" said one of his vassals to die Baron, as, after die depar- 
ture of die page, the huge steed which that nobleman had adopted 
as his own plunged and curvetted widi redoubled fury down die long 
avenue which extended from die palace to die stables of 
Metzengerstein. 

"No!" said die Baron, turning abrupdy towards the speaker; 
"dead! say you?" 

"It is indeed true, my lord; and, to die noble of your name, will 
be, I imagine, no unwelcome intelligence." 

A rapid smile shot over die countenance of die listener. "How 
died he?" 

"In his rash exertions to rescue a favorite portion of his hunting 
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stud, he has himself perished miserably in die flames." 

"I— n— d— e— e— d— !" ejaculated the Baron, as if slowly and delib- 
erately impressed widi die trudi of some exciting idea. 

"Indeed," repeated die vassal. 

"Shocking!" said die youth calmly, and turned quietly into the 
palace. 

From this date a marked alteration took place in the outward 
demeanor of the dissolute young Baron Frederick von Metzeng- 
erstein. Indeed, his behavior disappointed every expectation, and 
proved littie in accordance widi die views of many a manoeuvring 
mamma; while his habits and manners, still less than formerly, of- 
fered anything congenial widi diose of die neighboring aristocracy. 
He was never to be seen beyond the limits of his own domain, and 
in diis wide and social world was utterly companionless— unless in- 
deed diat unnatural, impetuous, and fiery colored horse, which he 
henceforward continually bestrode, had any mysterious right to the 
tide of his friend. 

Numerous invitations on die part of die neighborhood for a long 
time, however, periodically came in. "Will die Baron honor our fes- 
tivals widi his presence?" "Will the Baron join us in a hunting of die 
boar?"— "Metzengerstein does not hunt;" "Metzengerstein will not 
attend," were die haughty and laconic answers. 

These repeated insults were not to be endured by an imperious 
nobility. Such invitations became less cordial, less frequent; in time 
diey ceased altogedier. The widow of the unfortunate Count Berlif- 
itzing was even heard to express a hope "diat die Baron might be at 
home when he did not wish to be at home, since he disdained die 
company of his equals; and ride when he did not wish to ride, since 
he preferred the society of a horse." This to be sure was a very silly 
explosion of hereditary pique, and merely proved how singularly 
unmeaning our sayings are apt to become when we desire to be un- 
usually energetic. 

The charitable, neverdieless, attributed die alteration in the con- 
duct of die young nobleman to die natural sorrow of a son for the 
untimely loss of his parents; forgetting, however, his atrocious and 
reckless behavior during die short period immediately succeeding 
diat bereavement. Some diere were, indeed, who suggested a too 
haughty idea of self-consequence and dignity. Others again (among 
whom may be mentioned die family physician) did not hesitate in 
speaking of morbid melancholy and hereditary ill-healdi, while dark 
hints of a more equivocal nature were current among die multitude. 

Indeed, the Baron's perverse attachment to his lately acquired 
charger— an attachment which seemed to attain new strengdi from 
every fresh example of the animal's ferocious and demon-like pro- 
pensities—at lengdi became, in die eyes of all reasonable men, a hid- 
eous and unnatural fervor. In die glare of noon— at the dead hour of 
night— in sickness or in healdi— in calm or in tempest— die young 
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Metzengerstein seemed riveted to the saddle of that colossal horse, 
whose intractable audacities so well accorded with his own spirit. 

There were circumstances, moreover, which, coupled with late 
events, gave an unearthly and portentous character to die mania of 
die rider, and to die capabilities of die steed. The space passed over 
in a single leap had been accurately measured, and was found to ex- 
ceed, by an astounding difference, die wildest expectations of the 
most imaginative. The Baron, besides, had no particular name for 
die animal, although all the rest of his collection were distinguished 
by characteristic appellations. His stable, too, was appointed at a dis- 
tance from die rest; and with regard to grooming and other neces- 
sary offices, none but die owner in person had ventured to officiate, 
or even to enter die enclosure of that horse's particular stall. It was 
also to be observed, that although die three grooms, who had caught 
the steed as he fled from die conflagration at Berlifitzing, had suc- 
ceeded in arresting his course by means of a chain-bridle and 
noose— yet no one of die three could with any certainty affirm that 
he had, during that dangerous struggle, or at any period thereafter, 
actually placed his hand upon die body of the beast. Instances of 
peculiar intelligence in the demeanor of a noble and high-spirited 
horse are not to be supposed capable of exciting unreasonable atten- 
tion, but there were certain circumstances which intruded them- 
selves per force upon die most skeptical and phlegmatic; and it is 
said there were times when the animal caused die gaping crowd who 
stood around to recoil in horror from the deep and impressive 
meaning of his terrible stamp— times when the young Metzengerstein 
turned pale and shrunk away from die rapid and searching expres- 
sion of his earnest and human-looking eye. 

Among all the retinue of die Baron, however, none were found 
to doubt die ardor of that extraordinary affection which existed on 
die part of die young nobleman for die fiery qualities of his horse; at 
least none but an insignificant and misshapen littie page, whose de- 
formities were in everybody's way, and whose opinions were of the 
least possible importance. He (if his ideas are wordi mentioning at 
all) had die effrontery to assert diat his master never vaulted into die 
saddle widiout an unaccountable and almost imperceptible shudder; 
and that, upon his return from every long-continued and habitual 
ride, an expression of triumphant malignity distorted every muscle 
in his countenance. 

One tempestuous night Metzengerstein, awaking from heavy 
slumber, descended like a maniac from his chamber, and mounting 
in hot haste, bounded away into die mazes of the forest. An occur- 
rence so common attracted no particular attention, but his return 
was looked for with intense anxiety on die part of his domestics, 
when, after some hours' absence, die stupendous and magnificent 
battlements of the Palace Metzengerstein were discovered crackling 
and rocking to dieir very foundation under die influence of a dense 
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and livid mass of ungovernable fire. 

As die flames, when first seen, had already made so terrible a 
progress that all efforts to save any portion of the building were evi- 
dently futile, die astonished neighborhood stood idly round in silent, 
if not apadretic wonder. But a new and fearful object soon riveted 
die attention of die multitude, and proved how much more intense 
is die excitement wrought in die feelings of a crowd by die contem- 
plation of human agony dian diat brought about by the most appal- 
ling spectacles of inanimate matter. 

Up die long avenue of aged oaks which led from die forest to 
the main entrance of die Palace Metzengerstein, a steed, bearing an 
unbonneted and disordered rider, was seen leaping widi an impetu- 
osity which outstripped die very Demon of die Tempest. 

The career of die horseman was indisputably, on his own part, 
uncontrollable. The agony of his countenance, the convulsive strug- 
gle of his frame, gave evidence of superhuman exertion; but no 
sound, save a solitary shriek, escaped from his lacerated lips, which 
were bitten dirough and dirough in die intensity of terror. One in- 
stant, and the clattering of hoofs resounded sharply and shrilly 
above die roaring of die flames and die shrieking of die winds— 
anodier, and clearing at a single plunge the gateway and die moat, 
the steed bounded far up die tottering staircases of die palace, and, 
with its rider, disappeared amid die whirlwind of chaotic fire. 

The fury of die tempest immediately died away, and a dead 
calm suddenly succeeded. A white flame still enveloped die building 
like a shroud, and, streaming far away into the quiet atmosphere, 
shot forth a glare of preternatural light; while a cloud of smoke set- 
tied heavily over the battlements in the distinct colossal figure of— a 
horse. 



THE IMP OF THE PERVERSE. 

In die consideration of the faculties and impulses— of die prima 
mobilia of the human soul, the phrenologists have failed to make 
room for a propensity which, although obviously existing as a radi- 
cal, primitive, irreducible sentiment, has been equally overlooked by 
all die moralists who have preceded them. In the pure arrogance of 
the reason, we have all overlooked it. We have suffered existence to 
escape our senses solely dirough want of belief— of faith; whether it 
be faith in revelation, or faith in the Kaabbala. The idea of it has 
never occurred to us, simply because of its supererogation. We saw 
no need of die impulse— for die propensity. We could not perceive 
its necessity. We could not understand, that is to say, we could not 
have understood had die notion of this primum mobile ever ob- 
truded itself; we could not have understood in what manner it might 
be made to further the objects of humanity, either temporal or eter- 
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nal. It cannot be denied that phrenology, and in a great measure, all 
metaphysicianism, have been concocted a priori. The intellectual or 
logical man, rather than the understanding or observant man, set 
himself to imagine designs— to dictate purposes to God. Having dius 
fathomed to his satisfaction die intentions of Jehovah, out of these 
intentions he built his innumerable systems of mind. In the matter 
of phrenology, for example, we first determined, naturally enough, 
that it was die design of die Deity that man should eat.— We then 
assigned to man an organ of alimentiveness, and this organ is die 
scourge with which die Deity compels man, will I nill I, into eating. 
Secondly, haying settled it to be God's will that man should continue 
his species, we discovered an organ of amativeness, forthwith; and 
so with combativeness, with ideality, with causality, with construc- 
tiveness,— so, in short with every organ, whether representing a pro- 
pensity, a moral sentiment, or a faculty of die pure intellect. And in 
these arrangements of die principia of human action, die Spurz- 
heimites, whether right or wrong, in part or upon die whole, have 
but followed in principle the footsteps of their predecessors, deduc- 
ing and establishing everything from die preconceived destiny of 
man, and upon die ground of die objects of his Creator. 

It would have been wiser, it would have been safer to classify (if 
classify we must) upon die basis of what man usually or occasionally 
did, and was always occasionally doing, radier than upon die basis of 
what we took it for granted die Deity intended him to do. If we can- 
not comprehend God in His visible works, how then in His incon- 
ceivable dioughts diat call die works into being? If we cannot under- 
stand Him in His objective creatures, how dien in His substantive 
moods and phases of creation? 

Induction, a posteriori, would have brought phrenology to ad- 
mit, as an innate and primitive principle of human action, a para- 
doxical something which we may call perverseness, for want of a 
more characteristic term. In die sense I intend it is, in fact a mobile 
widiout motive, a motive not motiviert [sic/. Through its promptings 
we act widiout comprehensible object; or, if diis shall be understood 
as a contradiction in terms, we may so far modify the proposition as 
to say diat dirough its promptings we act for die reason diat we 
should not. In dieory, no reason can be more unreasonable; but, in 
fact, diere is none more strong. With certain minds, under certain 
conditions, it becomes absolutely irresistible. I am not more certain 
diat I breadie than diat die assurance of die wrong or error of any 
action is often die one unconquerable force which impels us, and 
alone impels us to its prosecution. Nor will diis overwhelming ten- 
dency to do wrong for the wrong's sake admit of analysis or resolu- 
tion into ulterior elements. It is a radical, a primitive impulse- 
elementary. It will be said, I am aware, diat when we persist in acts 
because we feel we should not persist in diem, our conduct is but a 
modification of diat which ordinarily springs from die com- 
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bativeness of phrenology. But a glance will show the fallacy of this 
idea. The phrenological combativeness has for its essence the neces- 
sity of self-defence. It is our safeguard against injury. Its principle 
regards our well-being; and thus the desire to be well is excited sim- 
ultaneously with its development. It follows that die desire to be well 
must be excited simultaneously with any principle which shall be 
merely a modification of combativeness, but in the case of that 
something which I term perverseness, the desire to be well is not 
only not aroused, but a strongly antagonistical sentiment exists. 

An appeal to one's own heart is after all the best reply to the 
sophistry just noticed. No one who trustingly consults and thorough- 
ly questions his own soul, will be disposed to deny the entire radi- 
calness of the propensity in question. It is not more incomprehensi- 
ble than distinctive. There lives no man who at some period has not 
been tormented, for example, by an earnest desire to tantalize a lis- 
tener by circumlocution. The speaker is aware that he displeases; he 
has every intention to please; he is usually curt, precise, and clear; 
the most laconic and luminous language is struggling for utterance 
upon his tongue; it is only with difficulty that he restrains himself 
from giving it ffow; he dreads and deprecates the anger of him 
whom he addresses; yet the thought strikes him that, by certain invo- 
lutions and parentheses, this anger may be engendered. That single 
thought is enough. The impulse increases to a wish, the wish to a 
desire, die desire to an uncontrollable longing, and the longing (to 
the deep regret and mortification of the speaker, and in defiance of 
all consequences) is indulged. 

We have a task before us which must be speedily performed. 
We know that it will be ruinous to make delay. The most important 
crisis of our life calls, trumpet-tongued, for immediate energy and 
action. We glow, we are consumed with eagerness to commence the 
work, with the anticipation of whose glorious result our whole souls 
are on fire. It must, it shall be undertaken to-day, and yet we put it 
off until to-morrow; and why? There is no answer except that we 
feel perverse, using the word with no comprehension of the princi- 
ple. To-morrow arrives, and with it a more impatient anxiety to do 
our duty, but with this very increase of anxiety arrives, also, a name- 
less, a positively fearful, because unfathomable, craving for delay. 
This craving gathers strength as the moments fly. The last hour for 
action is at hand. We tremble with the violence of the conflict within 
us— of the definite with die indefinite— of die substance with die 
shadow. But, if die contest have proceeded dius far, it is die shadow 
which prevails— we struggle in vain. The clock strikes, and is the 
knell of our welfare. At the same time, it is the chanticleer-note to 
die ghost diat has so long overawed us. It flies— it disappears— we are 
free. The old energy returns. We will labor now. Alas, it is too late! 

We stand upon die brink of a precipice. We peer into the 
abyss— we grow sick and dizzy. Our first impulse is to shrink from 
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die danger. Unaccountably we remain. By slow degrees our sick- 
ness, and dizziness, and horror, become merged in a cloud of un- 
nameable feeling. By gradations, still more imperceptible, this cloud 
assumes shape, as did the vapor from the bottle out of which arose 
the genius in the Arabian Nights. But out of this our cloud upon the 
precipice's edge there grows into palpability a shape, far more terri- 
ble than any genius, or any demon of a tale, and yet it is but a 
thought, although a fearful one, and one which chills the very mar- 
row of our bones with the fierceness of the delight of its horror. It is 
merely the idea of what would be our sensations during die sweep- 
ing precipitancy of a fall from such a height; and this fall— this rush- 
ing annihilation— for the very reason that it involves that one most 
ghastly and loathsome of all die most ghastly and loathsome images 
of death and suffering which have ever presented themselves to our 
imagination— for this very cause do we now the most vividly desire it; 
and because our reason violently deters us from the brink, therefore 
do we the more impetuously approach it. There is no passion in 
nature so demoniacally impatient as that of him, who shuddering 
upon die edge of a precipice, thus meditates a plunge. To indulge 
for a moment in any attempt at thought is to be inevitably lost; for 
reflection but urges us to forbear, and therefore it is I say diat we 
cannot. If diere be no friendly arm to check us, or if we fail in a 
sudden effort to prostrate ourselves backward from die abyss, we 
plunge and are destroyed. 

Examine diese and similar actions as we will, we shall find them 
resulting solely from die spirit of die perverse. We perpetrate diem 
merely because we feel diat we should not. Beyond or behind diis 
diere is no intelligible principle; and we might indeed deem this 
perverseness a direct instigation of die arch-fiend, were it not occa- 
sionally known to operate in furdierance of good. 

I have said dius much, diat in some measure I may answer your 
question— diat I may explain to you why I am here— diat I may assign 
to you something diat shall have at least die faint aspect of a cause 
for my wearing diese fetters, and for my tenanting diis cell of die 
condemned. Had I not been dius prolix, you might eidier have mis- 
understood me altogedier, or widi die rabble have fancied me mad. 
As it is, you will easily perceive diat I am one of the many uncount- 
ed victims of die Imp of die Perverse. 

It is impossible diat any deed could have been wrought with a 
more diorough deliberation. For weeks, for months, I pondered up- 
on the means of the murder. I rejected a diousand schemes because 
dieir accomplishment involved a chance of detection. At lengdi, in 
reading some French memoirs, I found an account of a nearly fatal 
illness diat occurred to Madame Pilau, dirough die agency of a can- 
dle accidentally poisoned. The idea struck my fancy at once. I knew 
my victim's habit of reading in bed. I knew, too, diat his apartment 
was narrow and ill-ventilated. But I need not vex you widi imperti- 
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nent details. I need not describe die easy artifices by which I substi- 
tuted, in his bedroom candlestand, a wax light of my own making 
for die one which I diere found. The next morning he was discov- 
ered dead in his bed and die coroner's verdict was— "Death by the 
visitation of God." 

Having inherited his estate all went well with me for years. The 
idea of detection never once entered my brain. Of the remains of 
the fatal taper, I had myself carefully disposed. I had left no shadow 
of a clue by which it would be possible to convict, or even to suspect 
me of the crime. It is inconceivable how rich a sentiment of satisfac- 
tion arose in my bosom as I reflected upon my absolute security. 
For a very long period of time I was accustomed to revel in diis sen- 
timent. It afforded me more real delight dian all die mere worldly 
advantages accruing from my sin. But there arrived at length an 
epoch from which die pleasurable feeling grew, by scarcely percep- 
tible gradations, into a haunting and harassing diought. It harassed 
because it haunted. I could scarcely get rid of it for an instant. It is 
quite a common tiling to be dius annoyed with die ringing in our 
ears, or radier in our memories, of die burthen of some ordinary 
song or some unimpressive snatches from an opera. Nor will we be 
the less tormented if die song in itself be good, or the opera air mer- 
itorious. In diis manner, at last, I would perpetually catch myself 
pondering upon my security, and repeating in a low under-tone the 
phrase, "I am safe." 

One day whilst sauntering along die streets, I arrested myself in 
die act of murmuring half-aloud diese customary syllables. In a fit of 
petulance I remodeled diem dius:— "I am safe— I am safe— yes, if I be 
not fool enough to make open confession?" 

No sooner had I spoken diese words than I felt an icy chill 
creep to my heart. I had had some experience in diese fits of perver- 
sity (whose nature I have been at some trouble to explain), and I 
remembered well diat in no instance I had successfully resisted dieir 
attacks; and now my own casual self-suggestion, that I might possibly 
be fool enough to confess die murder of which I had been guilty 
confronted me, as if die very ghost of him whom I had murdered— 
and beckoned me on to death. 

At first I made an effort to shake off diis nightmare of die soul. I 
walked vigorously, faster, still faster, at length I ran. I felt a madden- 
ing desire to shriek aloud. Every succeeding wave of thought over- 
whelmed me with new terror, for alas! I well, too well, understood 
diat to think in my situation was to be lost. I still quickened my pace. 
I bounded like a madman dirough die crowded tiioroughfares. At 
length die populace took die alarm and pursued me. I felt dien die 
consummation of my fate. Could I have torn out my tongue I would 
have done it— but a rough voice resounded in my ears— a rougher 
grasp seized me by die shoulder. I turned— I gasped for breadi. For 
a moment I experienced all die pangs of suffocation; I became blind 
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and deaf and giddy; and then some invisible fiend, I thought, struck 
me with his broad palm upon die back. The long-imprisoned secret 
burst fordi from my soul. 

They say diat I spoke with a distinct enunciation, but with 
marked emphasis and passionate hurry, as if in dread of interrup- 
tion before concluding the brief but pregnant sentences that con- 
signed me to die hangman and to hell. 

Haying related all that was necessary for the fullest judicial con- 
viction, I fell prostrate in a swoon. 

But why shall I say more? To-day I wear these chains and am 
here! To-morrow I shall be fetterless!— but where? 



THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM. 

Impia toratorum, longas hie turba furores 
Sanguinis innocui, non satiata, aluit. 
Sospite nunc patria, fracto nunc funeris antro, 
Mors ubi dira fuit vita salusque patent. 

[Quatrain composed for die gates of a market to be erected upon the site of the 
Jacobin Club House at Paris.] 

I was sick, sick unto death, with that long agony, and when they 
at length unbound me, and I was permitted to sit, I felt that my 
senses were leaving me. The sentence, die dread sentence of death, 
was the last of distinct accentuation which reached my ears. After 
that, die sound of die inquisitorial voices seemed merged in one 
dreamy indeterminate hum. It conveyed to my soul die idea of revo- 
lution, perhaps from its association in fancy with die burr of a mill- 
wheel. This only for a brief period, for presently I heard no more. 
Yet, for a while, I saw, but with how terrible an exaggeration! I saw 
die lips of die black-robed judges. They appeared to me white- 
whiter than die sheet upon which I trace these words— and thin even 
to grotesqueness; thin with die intensity of their expression of firm- 
ness, of immovable resolution, of stern contempt of human torture. 
I saw that the decrees of what to me was fate were still issuing from 
those lips. I saw them writhe with a deadly locution. I saw them fash- 
ion die syllables of my name, and I shuddered, because no sound 
succeeded. I saw, too, for a few moments of delirious horror, the 
soft and nearly imperceptible waving of the sable draperies which 
enwrapped die walls of die apartment; and then my vision fell upon 
the seven tall candles upon the table. At first they wore the aspect of 
charity, and seemed white slender angels who would save me; but 
then all at once there came a most deadly nausea over my spirit, and 
I felt every fibre in my frame thrill, as if I had touched die wire of a 
galvanic battery, while die angel forms became meaningless spectres, 
with heads of flame, and I saw that from them there would be no 
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help. And then there stole into my fancy, like a rich musical note, 
the thought of what sweet rest there must be in the grave. The 
thought came gently and stealthily, and it seemed long before it at- 
tained full appreciation; but just as my spirit came at length properly 
to feel and entertain it, the figures of the judges vanished, as if magi- 
cally, from before me; the tall candles sank into nothingness; their 
flames went out utterly; the blackness of darkness supervened; all 
sensations appeared swallowed up in a mad rushing descent as of 
the soul into Hades. Then silence, and stillness, and night were the 
universe. 

I had swooned; but still will not say that all of consciousness was 
lost. What of it there remained I will not attempt to define, or even 
to describe; yet all was not lost. In the deepest slumber— no! In delir- 
ium—no! In a swoon— no! In death— no! Even in the grave all is not 
lost. Else there is no immortality for man. Arousing from the most 
profound of slumbers, we break the gossamer web of some dream. 
Yet in a second afterwards (so frail may that web have been) we re- 
member not that we have dreamed. In the return to life from the 
swoon there are two stages; first, that of tire sense of mental or spir- 
itual; secondly, that of the sense of physical existence. It seems prob- 
able that if, upon reaching the second stage, we could recall tire im- 
pressions of tire first, we should find these impressions eloquent in 
memories of tire gulf beyond. And that gulf is— what? How at least 
shall we distinguish its shadows from those of tire tomb? But if tire 
impressions of what I have termed the first stage are not at will re- 
called, yet, after long interval, do they not come unbidden, while we 
marvel whence they come? He who has never swooned is not he 
who finds strange palaces and wildly familiar faces in coals that glow; 
is not he who beholds floating in mid-air tire sad visions that the 
many may not view; is not he who ponders over tire perfume of 
some novel flower; is not he whose brain grows bewildered with the 
meaning of some musical cadence which has never before arrested 
his attention. 

Amid frequent and thoughtful endeavors to remember, amid 
earnest struggles to regather some token of the state of seeming 
nothingness into which my soul had lapsed, there have been mo- 
ments when I have dreamed of success; there have been brief, very 
brief periods when I have conjured up remembrances which the 
lucid reason of a later epoch assures me could have had reference 
only to that condition of seeming unconsciousness. These shadows 
of memory tell indistinctly of tall figures that lifted and bore me in 
silence down— down— still down— till a hideous dizziness oppressed 
me at the mere idea of the interminableness of tire descent. They 
tell also of a vague horror at my heart on account of that heart's un- 
natural stillness. Then comes a sense of sudden motionlessness 
throughout all things; as if those who bore me (a ghastly train!) had 
outrun, in their descent, the limits of tire limitless, and paused from 
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die wearisomeness of their toil. After this I call to mind flatness and 
dampness; and dien all is madness— die madness of a memory 
which busies itself among forbidden things. 

Very suddenly diere came back to my soul motion and sound- 
die tumultuous motion of die heart, and in my ears die sound of its 
beating. Then a pause in which all is blank. Then again sound, and 
motion, and touch, a tingling sensation pervading my frame. Then 
the mere consciousness of existence, without tliought— a condition 
which lasted long. Then, very suddenly, thought, and shuddering 
terror, and earnest endeavor to comprehend my true state. Then a 
strong desire to lapse into insensibility. Then a rushing revival of 
soul and a successful effort to move. And now a full memory of the 
trial, of die judges, of die sable draperies, of die sentence, of the 
sickness, of die swoon. Then entire forgetf ulness of all that followed; 
of all diat a later day and much earnestness of endeavor have ena- 
bled me vaguely to recall. 

So far I had not opened my eyes. I felt diat I lay upon my back 
unbound. I reached out my hand, and it fell heavily upon somediing 
damp and hard. There I suffered it to remain for many minutes, 
while I strove to imagine where and what I could be. I longed, yet 
dared not, to employ my vision. I dreaded die first glance at objects 
around me. It was not diat I feared to look upon tilings horrible, but 
diat I grew aghast lest diere should be notiiing to see. At lengdi, with 
a wild desperation at heart, I quickly unclosed my eyes. My worst 
dioughts, dien, were confirmed. The blackness of eternal night en- 
compassed me. I struggled for breath. The intensity of die darkness 
seemed to oppress and stifle me. The atmosphere was intolerably 
close. I still lay quietly, and made effort to exercise my reason. I 
brought to mind die inquisitorial proceedings, and attempted from 
diat point to deduce my real condition. The sentence had passed, 
and it appeared to me diat a very long interval of time had since 
elapsed. Yet not for a moment did I suppose myself actually dead. 
Such a supposition, notwidistanding what we read in fiction, is alto- 
gedier inconsistent with real existence;— but where and in what state 
was I? The condemned to deadi, I knew, perished usually at die 
autos-da-fe, and one of diese had been held on die very night of the 
day of my trial. Had I been remanded to my dungeon, to await the 
next sacrifice, which would not take place for many months? This I 
at once saw could not be. Victims had been in immediate demand. 
Moreover my dungeon, as well as all die condemned cells at Tole- 
do, had stone floors, and light was not altogedier excluded. 

A fearful idea now suddenly drove the blood in torrents upon 
my heart, and for a brief period I once more relapsed into insensi- 
bility. Upon recovering, I at once started to my feet, trembling con- 
vulsively in every fibre. I dirust my arms wildly above and around 
me in all directions. I felt notiiing; yet dreaded to move a step, lest I 
should be impeded by the walls of a tomb. Perspiration burst from 
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every pore, and stood in cold big beads upon my forehead. The ag- 
ony of suspense grew at length intolerable, and I cautiously moved 
forward, with my arms extended, and my eyes straining from their 
sockets, in the hope of catching some faint ray of light. I proceeded 
for many paces, but still all was blackness and vacancy. I breathed 
more freely. It seemed evident that mine was not, at least, the most 
hideous of fates. 

And now, as I still continued to step cautiously onward, there 
came thronging upon my recollection a thousand vague rumors of 
the horrors of Toledo. Of the dungeons there had been strange 
tilings narrated— fables I had always deemed them— but yet strange, 
and too ghastly to repeat, save in a whisper. Was I left to perish of 
starvation in this subterranean world of darkness; or what fate per- 
haps even more fearful awaited me? That the result would be death, 
and a death of more than customary bitterness, I knew too well the 
character of my judges to doubt. The mode and the hour were all 
that occupied or distracted me. 

My outstretched hands at length encountered some solid ob- 
struction. It was a wall, seemingly of stone masonry— very smooth, 
slimy, and cold. I followed it up; stepping with all the careful distrust 
with which certain antique narratives had inspired me. This process, 
however, afforded me no means of ascertaining the dimensions of 
my dungeon; as I might make its circuit, and return to the point 
whence I set out, without being aware of the fact, so perfectly uni- 
form seemed the wall. I therefore sought the knife which had been 
in my pocket when led into the inquisitorial chamber, but it was 
gone; my clothes had been exchanged for a wrapper of coarse serge. 
I had thought of forcing the blade in some minute crevice of the 
masonry, so as to identify my point of departure. The difficulty, 
nevertheless, was but trivial, although, in tire disorder of my fancy, it 
seemed at first insuperable. I tore a part of the hem from the robe, 
and placed the fragment at full length, and at right angles to the wall. 
In groping my way around the prison, I could not fail to encounter 
this rag upon completing the circuit. So, at least, I thought, but I had 
not counted upon the extent of the dungeon or upon my own weak- 
ness. The ground was moist and slippery. I staggered onward for 
some time, when I stumbled and fell. My excessive fatigue induced 
me to remain prostrate, and sleep soon overtook me as I lay. 

Upon awaking, and stretching forth an arm, I found beside me a 
loaf and a pitcher with water. I was too much exhausted to reflect 
upon this circumstance, but ate and drank with avidity. Shortly after- 
wards I resumed my tour around the prison, and with much toil 
came at last upon the fragment of the serge. Up to the period when 
I fell I had counted fifty-two paces, and upon resuming my walk I 
had counted forty-eight more, when I arrived at the rag. There were 
in all, then, a hundred paces; and, admitting two paces to the yard, I 
presumed tire dungeon to be fifty yards in circuit. I had met, howev- 
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er, with many angles in die wall, and tiius I could form no guess at 
die shape of the vault, for vault I could not help supposing it to be. 

I had litde object— certainly no hope— in these researches, but a 
vague curiosity prompted me to continue them. Quitting die wall, I 
resolved to cross the area of die enclosure. At first I proceeded with 
extreme caution, for die floor, aldiough seemingly of solid material, 
was treacherous with slime. At lengdi, however, I took courage and 
did not hesitate to step firmly— endeavoring to cross in as direct a 
line as possible. I had advanced some ten or twelve paces in this 
manner, when die remnant of the torn hem of my robe became en- 
tangled between my legs. I stepped on it, and fell violendy on my 
face. 

In die confusion attending my fall, I did not immediately appre- 
hend a somewhat starding circumstance, which yet, in a few seconds 
afterward, and while I still lay prostrate, arrested my attention. It was 
diis: my chin rested upon the floor of die prison, but my lips, and 
the upper portion of my head, aldiough seemingly at a less elevation 
dian die chin, touched nodiing. At die same time my forehead 
seemed badied in a clammy vapor, and die peculiar smell of de- 
cayed fungus arose to my nostrils. I put forward my arm, and shud- 
dered to find diat I had fallen at die very brink of a circular pit, 
whose extent of course I had no means of ascertaining at die mo- 
ment. Groping about die masonry just below die margin, I succeed- 
ed in dislodging a small fragment, and let it fall into die abyss. For 
many seconds I hearkened to its reverberations as it dashed against 
the sides of die chasm in its descent; at length there was a sullen 
plunge into water, succeeded by loud echoes. At the same moment 
diere came a sound resembling die quick opening, and as rapid clos- 
ing of a door overhead, while a faint gleam of light flashed suddenly 
dirough die gloom, and as suddenly faded away. 

I saw clearly die doom which had been prepared for me, and 
congratulated myself upon die timely accident by which I had es- 
caped. Anodier step before my fall, and die world had seen me no 
more; and die deadi just avoided was of that very character which I 
had regarded as fabulous and frivolous in die tales respecting die In- 
quisition. To die victims of its tyranny, there was die choice of deadi 
with its direst physical agonies, or deadi with its most hideous moral 
horrors. I had been reserved for die latter. By long suffering my 
nerves had been unstrung, until I trembled at die sound of my own 
voice, and had become in every respect a fitting subject for die spe- 
cies of torture which awaited me. 

Shaking in every limb, I groped my way back to die wall- 
resolving there to perish rather dian risk the terrors of die wells, of 
which my imagination now pictured many in various positions about 
die dungeon. In odier conditions of mind I might have had courage 
to end my misery at once by a plunge into one of diese abysses; but 
now I was die veriest of cowards. Neidier could I forget what I had 
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read of these pits— that the sudden extinction of life formed no part 
of dieir most horrible plan. 

Agitation of spirit kept me awake for many long hours; but at 
length I again slumbered. Upon arousing, I found by my side, as 
before, a loaf and a pitcher of water. A burning diirst consumed me, 
and I emptied die vessel at a draught. It must have been drugged, 
for scarcely had I drank before I became irresistibly drowsy. A deep 
sleep fell upon me— a sleep like that of death. How long it lasted of 
course I know not; but when once again I unclosed my eyes the ob- 
jects around me were visible. By a wild sulphurous lustre, die origin 
of which I could not at first determine, I was enabled to see die ex- 
tent and aspect of the prison. 

In its size I had been greatly mistaken. The whole circuit of its 
wall did not exceed twenty-five yards. For some minutes this fact 
occasioned me a world of vain trouble; vain indeed— for what could 
be of less importance, under die terrible circumstances which en- 
vironed me, than die mere dimensions of my dungeon? But my 
soul took a wild interest in trifles, and I busied myself in endeavors 
to account for die error I had committed in my measurement. The 
truth at length at lengdi flashed upon me. In my first attempt at ex- 
ploration I had counted fifty-two paces up to the period when I fell; 
I must dien have been widiin a pace or two of die fragment of serge; 
in fact I had nearly performed die circuit of die vault. I dien slept, 
and upon awaking, I must have returned upon my steps, dius sup- 
posing the circuit nearly double what it actually was. My confusion 
of mind prevented me from observing diat I began my tour with die 
wall to die left, and ended it with die wall to die right. 

I had been deceived too in respect to die shape of die enclosure. 
In feeling my way I had found many angles, and dius deduced an 
idea of great irregularity, so potent is die effect of total darkness up- 
on one arousing from lediargy or sleep! The angles were simply 
diose of a few slight depressions or niches at odd intervals. The gen- 
eral shape of the prison was square. What I had taken for masonry 
seemed now to be iron, or some odier metal, in huge plates, whose 
sutures or joints occasioned die depression. The entire surface of 
diis metallic enclosure was rudely daubed in all die hideous and re- 
pulsive devices to which die charnel superstition of the monks has 
given rise. The figures of fiends in aspects of menace, with skeleton 
forms and odier more really fearful images, overspread and dis- 
figured die walls. I observed diat die outiines of diese monstrosities 
were sufficiently distinct, but diat die colors seemed faded and 
blurred, as if from the effects of a damp atmosphere. I now noticed 
die floor, too, which was of stone. In die centre yawned the circular 
pit from whose jaws I had escaped; but it was die only one in the 
dungeon. 

All diis I saw indistinctly and by much effort, for my personal 
condition had been gready changed during slumber. I now lay upon 
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my back, and at full length, on a species of low framework of wood. 
To this I was securely bound by a long strap resembling a surcingle. 
It passed in many convolutions about my limbs and body, leaving at 
liberty only my head, and my left arm to such an extent that I could 
by dint of much exertion supply myself with food from an earthen 
dish which lay by my side on the floor. I saw to my horror that the 
pitcher had been removed. I say to my horror, for I was consumed 
with intolerable thirst. This thirst it appeared to be the design of my 
persecutors to stimulate, for the food in the dish was meat pungently 
seasoned. 

Looking upward, I surveyed the ceiling of my prison. It was 
some thirty or forty feet overhead, and constructed much as the side 
walls. In one of its panels a very singular figure riveted my whole 
attention. It was the painted figure of Time as he is commonly rep- 
resented, save that in lieu of the scythe he held what at a casual 
glance I supposed to be the pictured image of a huge pendulum, 
such as we see on antique clocks. There was something, however, in 
the appearance of this machine which caused me to regard it more 
attentively. While I gazed directly upward at it (for its position was 
immediately over my own), I fancied that I saw it in motion. In an 
instant afterward the fancy was confirmed. Its sweep was brief, and 
of course slow. I watched it for some minutes somewhat in fear but 
more in wonder. Wearied at length with observing its dull move- 
ment, I turned my eyes upon the other objects in the cell. 

A slight noise attracted my notice, and looking to the floor, I saw 
several enormous rats traversing it. They had issued from the well 
which lay just within view to my right. Even then while I gazed they 
came up in troops, hurriedly, with ravenous eyes, allured by the 
scent of the meat. From this it required much effort and attention to 
scare them away. 

It might have been half an hour, perhaps even an hour (for I 
could take but imperfect note of time), before I again cast my eyes 
upward. What I then saw confounded and amazed me. The sweep 
of the pendulum had increased in extent by nearly a yard. As a natu- 
ral consequence, its velocity was also much greater. But what mainly 
disturbed me was the idea that it had perceptibly descended. I now 
observed, with what horror it is needless to say, that its nether ex- 
tremity was formed of a crescent of glittering steel, about a foot in 
length from horn to horn; the horns upward, and tire under edge 
evidently as keen as that of a razor. Like a razor also it seemed 
massy and heavy, tapering from tire edge into a solid and broad 
structure above. It was appended to a weighty rod of brass, and the 
whole hissed as it swung through tire air. 

I could no longer doubt tire doom prepared for me by monkish 
ingenuity in torture. My cognizance of tire pit had become known to 
the inquisitorial agents— the pit, whose horrors had been destined for 
so bold a recusant as myself, tire pit, typical of hell, and regarded by 
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rumor as tire Ultima Thule of all their punishments. The plunge 
into this pit I had avoided by tire merest accidents, and I knew that 
surprise or entrapment into torment formed an important portion of 
all tire grotesquerie of these dungeon deaths. Having failed to fall, it 
was no part of tire demon plan to hurl me into tire abyss, and thus 
(there being no alternative) a different and a milder destruction 
awaited me. Milder! I half smiled in my agony as I drought of such 
application of such a term. 

What boots it to tell of tire long, long hours of horror more than 
mortal, during which I counted tire rushing oscillations of tire steel! 
Inch by inch— line by line— with a descent only appreciable at inter- 
vals that seemed ages— down and still down it came! Days passed— it 
might have been that many days passed— ere it swept so closely over 
me as to fan me with its acrid breath. The odor of tire sharp steel 
forced itself into my nostrils. I prayed— I wearied heaven with my 
prayer for its more speedy descent. I grew frantically mad, and 
struggled to force myself upward against tire sweep of tire fearful 
scimitar. And then I fell suddenly calm and lay smiling at tire glitter- 
ing death as a child at some rare bauble. 

There was another interval of utter insensibility; it was brief, for 
upon again lapsing into life there had been no perceptible descent in 
tire pendulum. But it might have been long— for I knew there were 
demons who took note of my swoon, and who could have arrested 
the vibration at pleasure. Upon my recovery, too, I felt very— oh! 
inexpressibly— sick and weak, as if through long inanition. Even 
amid tire agonies of that period tire human nature craved food. 
With painful effort I outstretched my left arm as far as my bonds 
permitted, and took possession of tire small remnant which had 
been spared me by the rats. As I put a portion of it within my lips 
there rushed to my mind a half-formed drought of joy— of hope. Yet 
what business had I with hope? It was, as I say, a half-formed 
drought— man has many such, which are never completed. I felt that 
it was of joy— of hope; but I felt also that it had perished in its for- 
mation. In vain I struggled to perfect— to regain it. Long suffering 
had nearly annihilated all my ordinary powers of mind. I was an im- 
becile—air idiot. 

The vibration of tire pendulum was at right angles to my length. 
I saw that the crescent was designed to cross the region of tire heart. 
It would fray tire serge of my robe; it would return and repeat its op- 
erations— again— and again. Notwithstanding its terrifically wide 
sweep (some thirty feet or more) and the hissing vigor of its descent, 
sufficient to sunder these very walls of iron, still tire fraying of my 
robe would be all that, for several minutes, it would accomplish; and 
at this drought I paused. I dared not go farther than this reflection. I 
dwelt upon it with a pertinacity of attention— as if, in so dwelling, I 
could arrest here the descent of the steel. I forced myself to ponder 
upon tire sound of the crescent as it should pass across tire garment 
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upon die peculiar thrilling sensation which the friction of cloth pro- 
duces on tire nerves. I pondered upon all diis frivolity until my teedi 
were on edge. 

Down— steadily down it crept. I took a frenzied pleasure in con- 
trasting its downward widi its lateral velocity. To the right— to die 
left— far and wide— with die shriek of a damned spirit! to my heart 
widi die stealdiy pace of die tiger! I alternately laughed and howled, 
as die one or die other idea grew predominant. 

Down— certainly, relentlessly down! It vibrated within diree 
inches of my bosom! I struggled violently— furiously— to free my left 
arm. This was free only from die elbow to die hand. I could reach 
the latter, from the platter beside me to my moudi widi great effort, 
but no fardier. Could I have broken the fastenings above die elbow, 
I would have seized and attempted to arrest die pendulum. I might 
as well have attempted to arrest an avalanche! 

Down— still unceasingly— still inevitably down! I gasped and strug- 
gled at each vibration. I shrunk convulsively at its every sweep. My 
eyes followed its outward or upward whirls with die eagerness of die 
most unmeaning despair; diey closed diemselves spasmodically at 
the descent, aldiough deadi would have been a relief, oh, how un- 
speakable! Still I quivered in every nerve to diink how slight a sink- 
ing of die machinery would precipitate diat keen glistening axe upon 
my bosom. It was hope that prompted die nerve to quiver— die 
frame to shrink. It was hope— die hope diat triumphs on the rack— 
diat whispers to die deadi-condemned even in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. 

I saw diat some ten or twelve vibrations would bring die steel in 
actual contact widi my robe, and with this observation there sudden- 
ly came over my spirit all die keen, collected calmness of despair. 
For die first time during many hours, or perhaps days, I thought. It 
now occurred to me diat die bandage or surcingle which enveloped 
me was unique. I was tied by no separate cord. The first stroke of 
the razor-like crescent adiwart any portion of die band would so de- 
tach it diat it might be unwound from my person by means of my 
left hand. But how fearful, in diat case, die proximity of die steel! 
The result of die slightest struggle, how deadly! Was it likely, more- 
over, that die minions of die torturer had not foreseen and provided 
for diis possibility? Was it probable diat die bandage crossed my 
bosom in die track of die pendulum? Dreading to find my faint, 
and, as it seemed, my last hope frustrated, I so far elevated my head 
as to obtain a distinct view of my breast. The surcingle enveloped 
my limbs and body close in all directions save in the path of the de- 
stroying crescent 

Scarcely had I dropped my head back into its original position 
when there flashed upon my mind what I cannot better describe 
dian as die unformed half of diat idea of deliverance to which I have 
previously alluded, and of which a moiety only floated indeter- 
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minately through my brain when I raised food to my burning lips. 
The whole thought was now present— feeble, scarcely sane, scarcely 
definite, but still entire. I proceeded at once, with the nervous ener- 
gy of despair, to attempt its execution. 

For many hours the immediate vicinity of the low framework 
upon which I lay had been literally swarming with rats. They were 
wild, bold, ravenous, their red eyes glaring upon me as if they waited 
but for motionlessness on my part to make me their prey. "To what 
food," I thought, "have they been accustomed in the well?" 

They had devoured, in spite of all my efforts to prevent them, all 
but a small remnant of the contents of the dish. I had fallen into an 
habitual see-saw or wave of the hand about the platter; and at length 
the unconscious uniformity of the movement deprived it of effect. 
In their voracity the vermin frequently fastened their sharp fangs in 
my fingers. With the particles of the oily and spicy viand which now 
remained, I thoroughly rubbed the bandage wherever I could reach 
it; then raising my hand from the floor, I lay breathlessly still. 

At first the ravenous animals were startled and terrified at the 
change— at the cessation of movement. They shrank alarmedly back; 
many sought tire well. But this was only for a moment. I had not 
counted in vain upon their voracity. Observing that I remained 
without motion, one or two of tire boldest leaped upon tire frame- 
work and smelt at tire surcingle. This seemed tire signal for a general 
rush. Forth from tire well they hurried in fresh troops. They clung to 
the wood, they overran it, and leaped in hundreds upon my person. 
The measured movement of tire pendulum disturbed them not at 
all. Avoiding its strokes, they busied themselves with tire anointed 
bandage. They pressed, they swarmed upon me in ever accumulat- 
ing heaps. They writhed upon my throat; their cold lips sought my 
own; I was half stilled by their thronging pressure; disgust, for which 
tire world has no name, swelled my bosom, and chilled with heavy 
clamminess my heart. Yet one minute and I felt that tire struggle 
would be over. Plainly I perceived the loosening of the bandage. I 
knew that in more than one place it must be already severed. With a 
more than human resolution I lay still. 

Nor had I erred in my calculations, nor had I endured in vain. I 
at length felt that I was free. The surcingle hung in ribbons from my 
body. But tire stroke of tire pendulum already pressed upon my 
bosom. It had divided tire serge of tire robe. It had cut through tire 
linen beneath. Twice again it swung, and a sharp sense of pain shot 
through every nerve. But tire moment of escape had arrived. At a 
wave of my hand my deliverers hurried tumultuously away. With a 
steady movement, cautious, sidelong, shrinking, and slow, I slid 
from tire embrace of tire bandage and beyond tire reach of the scim- 
itar. For tire moment, at least, / was free. 

Free!— and in tire grasp of tire Inquisition! I had scarcely stepped 
from my wooden bed of horror upon the stone floor of the prison, 
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when die motion of the hellish machine ceased, and I heheld it 
drawn up by some invisible force through die ceiling. This was a les- 
son which I took desperately to heart. My every motion was un- 
doubtedly watched. Free!— I had but escaped deadi in one form of 
agony to be delivered unto worse than deadi in some odier. Witii 
diat diought I rolled my eyes nervously around on die barriers of 
iron diat hemmed me in. Somediing unusual— some change which at 
first I could not appreciate distinctly— it was obvious had taken place 
in die apartment. For many minutes of a dreamy and trembling ab- 
straction I busied myself in vain, unconnected conjecture. During 
diis period I became aware, for die first time, of die origin of die 
sulphurous light which illumined die cell. It proceeded from a fis- 
sure about half-an-inch in width, extending entirely around die pris- 
on at die base of die walls which dius appeared, and were complete- 
ly separated from the floor. I endeavored, but of course in vain, to 
look dirough die aperture. 

As I arose from die attempt die mystery of die alteration in die 
chamber broke at once upon my understanding. I have observed 
diat although die outiines of die figures upon the walls were suffi- 
cientiy distinct, yet the colors seemed blurred and indefinite. These 
colors had now assumed, and were momentarily assuming, a star- 
ding and most intense brilliancy, diat gave to die spectral and fiend- 
ish portraitures an aspect diat might have dirilled even firmer nerves 
than my own. Demon eyes, of a wild and ghasdy vivacity, glared up- 
on me in a thousand directions where none had been visible before, 
and gleamed witii die lurid lustre of a fire diat I could not force my 
imagination to regard as unreal. 

Unreal!— -Even while I breadied diere came to my nostrils die 
breadi of die vapor of heated iron! A suffocating odor pervaded the 
prison! A deeper glow setded each moment in die eyes diat glared at 
my agonies! A richer tint of crimson diffused itself over die pictured 
horrors of blood. I panted! I gasped for breadi! There could be no 
doubt of die design of my tormentors— oh, most unrelenting!— oh, 
most demoniac of men! I shrank from die glowing metal to die cen- 
tre of die cell. Amid die diought of die fiery destruction diat im- 
pended, die idea of the coolness of die well came over my soul like 
balm. I rushed to its deadly brink. I direw my straining vision below. 
The glare from die enkindled roof illumined its inmost recesses. 
Yet, for a wild moment, did my spirit refuse to comprehend die 
meaning of what I saw. At lengdi it forced— it wrestied its way into 
my soul— it burned itself in upon my shuddering reason. Oh for a 
voice to speak!— oh, horror!— oh, any horror but this! Witii a shriek I 
rushed from die margin and buried my face in my hands— weeping 
bitterly. 

The heat rapidly increased, and once again I looked up, shud- 
dering as with a fit of the ague. There had been a second change in 
the cell— and now die change was obviously in die form. As before, it 
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was in vain that I at first endeavored to appreciate or understand 
what was taking place. But not long was I left in doubt. The inquisi- 
torial vengeance had been hurried by my two-fold escape, and there 
was to be no more dallying with the King of Terrors. The room had 
been square. I saw diat two of its iron angles were now acute— two, 
consequendy, obtuse. The fearful difference quickly increased widi 
a low rumbling or moaning sound. In an instant die apartment had 
shifted its form into diat of a lozenge. But die alteration stopped not 
here— I neither hoped nor desired it to stop. I could have clasped 
die red walls to my bosom as a garment of eternal peace. "Death," I 
said, "any death but that of die pit!" Fool! might I not have known 
that into the pit it was the object of die burning iron to urge me? 
Could I resist its glow? or if even that, could I withstand its pres- 
sure? And now, flatter and flatter grew die lozenge, with a rapidity 
that left me no time for contemplation. Its centre, and of course, its 
greatest width, came just over die yawning gulf. I shrank back— but 
die closing walls pressed me resistlessly onward. At length for my 
seared and writhing body there was no longer an inch of foothold on 
die firm floor of die prison. I struggled no more, but die agony of 
my soul found vent in one loud, long and final scream of despair. I 
felt that I tottered upon die brink— I averted my eyes- 
There was a discordant hum of human voices! There was a loud 
blast as of many trumpets! There was a harsh grating as of a thou- 
sand thunders! The fiery walls rushed back! An outstretched arm 
caught my own as I fell fainting into the abyss. It was that of General 
Lasalle. The French army had entered Toledo. The Inquisition was 
in die hands of its enemies. 



THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO. 

The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne as I best could, 
but when he ventured upon insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so 
well know die nature of my soul, will not suppose, however, that I 
gave utterance to a threat. At length I would be avenged; this was a 
point definitively settled— but die very definitiveness with which it 
was resolved precluded die idea of risk. I must not only punish, but 
punish with impunity. A wrong is unredressed when retribution 
overtakes its redresser. It is equally unredressed when the avenger 
fails to make himself felt as such to him who has done die wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word nor deed had I given 
Fortunato cause to doubt my good will. I continued, as was my 
wont, to smile in his face, and he did not perceive that my smile now 
was at the thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point— this Fortunato— although in other regards 
he was a man to be respected and even feared. He prided himself 
on his connoisseurship in wine. Few Italians have the true virtuoso 
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spirit. For the most part their enthusiasm is adopted to suit the time 
and opportunity to practice imposture upon die British and Austri- 
an millionaires. In painting and gemmary Fortunato, like his coun- 
trymen, was a quack, but in the matter of old wines he was sincere. 
In this respect I did not differ from him materially; I was skillful in 
the Italian vintages myself, and bought largely whenever I could. 

It was about dusk one evening during tire supreme madness of 
the carnival season, that I encountered my friend. He accosted me 
with excessive warmth, for he had been drinking much. The man 
wore motley. He had on a tight-fitting parti-striped dress, and his 
head was surmounted by the conical cap and bells. I was so pleased 
to see him, that I thought I should never have done wringing his 
hand. 

I said to him— "My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met. How 
remarkably well you are looking to-day! But I have received a pipe 
of what passes for Amontillado, and I have my doubts." 

"How?" said he, "Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! And in the 
middle of the carnival?" 

"I have my doubts," I replied, "and I was silly enough to pay the 
full Amontillado price without consulting you in tire matter. You 
were not to be found, and I was fearful of losing a bargain." 

"Amontillado!" 

"I have my doubts." 

"Amontillado!" 

"And I must satisfy them." 

"Amontillado!" 

"As you are engaged, I am on my way to Luchesi. If any one has 
a critical turn, it is he. He will tell me—" 

"Luchesi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry." 

"And yet some fools will have it that his taste is a match for your 
own." 

"Come let us go." 

"Whither?" 

"To your vaults." 

"My friend, no; I will not impose upon your good nature. I per- 
ceive you have an engagement. Luchesi—" 
"I have no engagement; come." 

"My friend, no. It is not tire engagement, but tire severe cold 
with which I perceive you are afflicted. The vaults are insufferably 
damp. They are encrusted with nitre." 

"Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely nothing. Amontilla- 
do! You have been imposed upon; and as for Luchesi, he cannot 
distinguish Sherry from Amontillado." 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed himself of my arm. Putting 
on a mask of black silk, and drawing a roquelaure closely about my 
person, I suffered him to hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had absconded to make 
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merry in honor of the time. I had told them that I should not return 
until the morning, and had given them explicit orders not to stir 
from the house. These orders were sufficient, I well knew, to insure 
their immediate disappearance, one and all, as soon as my hack was 
turned. 

I took from their sconces two flamheaux, and giving one to 
Fortunato, bowed him through several suites of rooms to the arch- 
way that led into the vaults. I passed down a long and winding stair- 
case requesting him to be cautious as he followed. We came at 
length to the foot of the descent, and stood together on the damp 
ground of the catacombs of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the bells upon his cap 
jingled as he strode. 

"The pipe," said he. 

"It is farther on," said I; "but observe the white web work which 
gleams from these cavern walls." 

He turned towards me, and looked into my eyes with two filmy 
orbs that distilled the rheum of intoxication. 

"Nitre?" he asked, at length. 

"Nitre," I replied. "How long have you had that cough!" 
"Ugh! ugh! ugh!— ugh! ugh! ugh!— ugh! ugh! ugh!— ugh! ugh! 
ugh!— ugh! ugh! ugh!" 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for many minutes. 
"It is nothing,'' he said, at last. 

"Come," I said with decision, "we will go back; your health is 
precious. You are rich, respected, admired, beloved; you are happy, 
as once I was. You are a man to be missed. For me it is no matter. 
We will go back; you will be ill, and I cannot be responsible. Be- 
sides, there is Luchesi— " 

"Enough," he said; "the cough is a mere nothing; it will not kill 
me. I shall not die of a cough." 

"True— true," I replied; "and, indeed, I had no intention of 
alarming you unnecessarily— but you should use all proper caution. 
A draught of this Medoc will defend us from the damps." 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle which I drew from a 
long row of its fellows that lay upon tire mould. 

"Drink," I said, presenting him tire wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He paused and nodded to me 
familiarly, while his bells jingled. 

"I drink," he said, "to tire buried that repose around us." 

"And I to your long life." 

He again took my arm and we proceeded. 

"These faults," he said, "are extensive." 

"The Montresors," I replied, "were a great and numerous fanri- 

ly." 

"I forget your arms." 

"A huge human foot d'or, in a field azure; tire foot crushes a 
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serpent rampant whose fangs are embedded in die heel." 
"And the motto?" 
"Nemo me impune lacessit. " 
"Good!" he said. 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells jingled. My own fan- 
cy grew warm with die Medoe. We had passed dirough walls of 
piled bones, with casks and puncheons intermingling, into die in- 
most recesses of the catacombs. I paused again, and diis time I 
made bold to seize Fortunato by an arm above die elbow. 

"The nitre!" I said; "see, it increases. It hangs like moss upon 
the vaults. We are below the river's bed. The drops of moisture 
trickle among die bones. Come, we will go back ere it is too late. 
Your cough—" 

"It is nodiing," he said; "let us go on. But first, anodier draught 
of the Medoc." 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De Grave. He emptied it at 
a breath. His eyes flashed with a fierce light. He laughed and direw 
die bottie upwards with a gesticulation I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He repeated die movement— a gro- 
tesque one. 

"You do not comprehend?" he said. 

"Not I," I replied. 

"Then you are not of the brodierhood." 
"How?" 

"You are not of the masons." 
"Yes, yes," I said, "yes, yes." 
"You? Impossible! A mason?" 
"A mason," I replied. 
"A sign," he said. 

"It is diis," I answered, producing a trowel from beneadi die 
folds of my roquelaure. 

"You jest," he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. "But let us pro- 
ceed to die Amontillado." 

"Be it so," I said, replacing die tool beneadi the cloak, and again 
offering him my arm. He leaned upon it heavily. We continued our 
route in search of die Amontillado. We passed through a range of 
low arches, descended, passed on, and descending again, arrived at 
a deep crypt, in which die foulness of die air caused our flambeaux 
radier to glow dian flame. 

At die most remote end of die crypt diere appeared anodier less 
spacious. Its walls had been lined with human remains piled to the 
vault overhead, in the fashion of die great catacombs of Paris. Three 
sides of this interior crypt were still ornamented in diis manner. 
From die fourdi the bones had been dirown down, and lay promis- 
cuously upon die eardi, forming at one point a mound of some size. 
Widiin the wall dius exposed by die displacing of die bones, we per- 
ceived a still interior recess, in depdi about four feet, in width diree, 
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in height six or seven. It seemed to have heen constructed for no 
especial use within itself, hut formed merely the interval between 
two of the colossal supports of the roof of the catacombs, and was 
backed by one of dieir circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain diat Fortunato, uplifting his dull torch, endeavored 
to pry into die depths of die recess. Its termination die feeble light 
did not enable us to see. 

"Proceed," I said; "herein is the Amontillado. As for Luchesi— " 

"He is an ignoramus," interrupted my friend, as he stepped un- 
steadily forward, while I followed immediately at his heels. In an 
instant he had reached the extremity of die niche, and finding his 
progress arrested by die rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A moment 
more and I had fettered him to the granite. In its surface were two 
iron staples, distant from each other about two feet, horizontally. 
From one of these depended a short chain, from the other a pad- 
lock. Throwing die links about his waist, it was but die work of a few 
seconds to secure it. He was too much astounded to resist. With- 
drawing die key I stepped back from die recess. 

"Pass your hand," I said, "over die wall; you cannot help feeling 
die nitre. Indeed it is very damp. Once more let me implore you to 
return. No? Then I must positively leave you. But I must first ren- 
der you all die little attentions in my power." 

"The Amontillado!" ejaculated my friend, not yet recovered 
from his astonishment. 

"True," I replied, "die Amontillado." 

As I said these words I busied myself among die pile of bones of 
which I have before spoken. Throwing diem aside, I soon uncov- 
ered a quantity of building stone and mortar. Widi these materials 
and with die aid of my trowel, I began vigorously to wall up die en- 
trance of die niche. 

I had scarcely laid die first tier of the masonry when I discovered 
diat die intoxication of Fortunato had in a great measure worn off. 
The earliest indication I had of this was a low moaning cry from the 
depdi of die recess. It was not the cry of a drunken man. There was 
dien a long and obstinate silence. I laid die second tier, and die 
third, and die fourth; and dien I heard die furious vibrations of die 
chain. The noise lasted for several minutes, during which, diat I 
might hearken to it with the more satisfaction, I ceased my labors 
and sat down upon die bones. When at last die clanking subsided, I 
resumed die trowel, and finished widiout interruption die fifth, die 
sixdi, and die sevendi tier. The wall was now nearly upon a level 
with my breast. I again paused, and holding die flambeaux over the 
mason-work, direw a few feeble rays upon die figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, bursting suddenly from 
die diroat of die chained form, seemed to dirust me violently back. 
For a brief moment I hesitated— I trembled. Unsheadiing my rapier, 
I began to grope with it about the recess; but the thought of an in- 
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stant reassured me. I placed my hand upon the solid fabric of the 
catacombs, and felt satisfied. I re -approached the wall. I replied to 
the yells of him who clamored. I re-echoed— I aided— I surpassed 
diem in volume and in strengdr. I did this, and die clamorer grew 
still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was drawing to a close. I had 
completed die eighdi, die ninth and die tendi tier. I had finished a 
portion of die last and die elevendi; diere remained but a single 
stone to be fitted and plastered in. I struggled with its weight; I 
placed it partially in its destined position. But now there came from 
out the niche a low laugh that erected the hairs upon my head. It 
was succeeded by a sad voice, which I had difficulty in recognizing 
as diat of the noble Fortunato. The voice said— 

"Ha! ha! ha! he! he!— a very good joke indeed— an excellent jest. 
We will have many a rich laugh about it at die palazzo— he! he! he!— 
over our wine— he! he! he!" 

"The Amontillado!" I said. 

"He! he! he!— he! he! he!— yes, die Amontillado. But is it not get- 
ting late? Will not they be awaiting us at the palazzo, die Lady 
Fortunato and die rest? Let us be gone." 

"Yes," I said, "let us be gone." 

"For the love of God, Montresor!" 

"Yes," I said, "for die love of God!" 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. I grew impa- 
tient. I called aloud— 
"Fortunato!" 

No answer. I called again— 
"Fortunato!" 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through die remaining aperture 
and let it fall within. There came forth in return only a jingling of the 
bells. My heart grew sick— on account of die dampness of the cata- 
combs. I hastened to make an end of my labor. I forced the last 
stone into its position; I plastered it up. Against the new masonry I 
re -erected the old rampart of bones. For die half of a century no 
mortal has disturbed diem. 

In pace requiescat! 

MESMERIC REVELATION. 

Whatever doubt may still envelop die rationale of mesmerism, 
its startling facts are now almost universally admitted. Of diese latter, 
diose who doubt are your mere doubters by profession— an unprof- 
itable and disreputable tribe. There can be no more absolute waste 
of time than the attempt to prove at die present day diat man, by 
mere exercise of will, can so impress his fellow as to cast him into an 
abnormal condition, of which die phenomena resemble very closely 
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those of death, or at least resemble them more nearly than they do 
the phenomena of any other normal condition within our cogni- 
zance; that, while in this state, the person so impressed employs only 
with effort, and then feebly, the external organs of sense, yet per- 
ceives with keenly refined perception, and through channels sup- 
posed unknown, matters beyond the scope of the physical organs; 
that, moreover, his intellectual faculties are wonderfully exalted and 
invigorated; that his sympathies widi die person so impressing him 
are profound; and, finally, diat his susceptibility to die impression 
increases with its frequency, while, in die same proportion, die pecu- 
liar phenomena elicited are more extended and more pronounced. 

I say diat these— which are die laws of mesmerism in its general 
features— it would be supererogation to demonstrate, nor shall I in- 
flict upon my readers so needless a demonstration to-day. My pur- 
pose at present is a very different one indeed. I am impelled, even 
in die teedi of a world of prejudice, to detail widiout comment the 
very remarkable substance of a colloquy occurring between a sleep- 
waker and myself. 

I had been long in the habit of mesmerizing die person in ques- 
tion (Mr. Vankirk), and the usual acute susceptibility and exaltation 
of die mesmeric perception had supervened. For many mondis he 
had been laboring under confirmed phthisis, die more distressing 
effects of which had been relieved by my manipulations, and on die 
night of Wednesday, die fifteendi instant, I was summoned to his 
bedside. 

The invalid was suffering with acute pain in die region of die 
heart, and breadied with great difficulty, having all die ordinary 
symptoms of asdima. In spasms such as these he had usually found 
relief from die application of mustard to die nervous centres, but to- 
night diis had been attempted in vain. 

As I entered his room he greeted me with a cheerful smile, and 
aldiough evidently in much bodily pain, appeared to be mentally 
quite at ease. 

"I sent for you to-night," he said, "not so much to administer to 
my bodily ailment, as to satisfy me concerning certain psychical im- 
pressions which of late have occasioned me much anxiety and sur- 
prise. I need not tell you how skeptical I have hitherto been on the 
topic of the soul's immortality. I cannot deny that diere has always 
existed, as if in diat very soul which I have been denying, a vague 
half-sentiment of its own existence. But this half-sentiment at no 
time amounted to conviction. With it my reason had nodiing to do. 
All attempts at logical inquiry resulted, indeed in leaving me more 
skeptical than before. I had been advised to study Cousin. I studied 
him in his own works, as well as in those of his European and Amer- 
ican echoes. The 'Charles Elwood' of Mr. Brownson, for example, 
was placed in my hands. I read it with profound attention. 
Throughout I found it logical, but die portions which were not 
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merely logical were unhappily the initial arguments of the disbeliev- 
ing hero of the hook. In his summing up it seemed evident to me 
that the reasoner had not even succeeded in convincing himself. His 
end had plainly forgotten his heginning, like the government of 
Trinculo. In short, I was not long in perceiving that if man is to be 
intellectually convinced of his own immortality, he will never be so 
convinced by the mere abstractions which have been so long the 
fashion of the moralists of England, of France, and of Germany. 
Abstractions may amuse and exercise, but take no hold on the 
mind. Here upon earth, at least, philosophy, I am persuaded, will 
always in vain call upon us to look upon qualities as tilings. The will 
may assent— the soul— the intellect, never. 

"I repeat, then, that I only half-felt, and never intellectually be- 
lieved. But latterly there has been a certain deepening of the feeling, 
until it has come so nearly to resemble the acquiescence of reason, 
that I find it difficult to distinguish between the two. I am enabled, 
too, plainly to trace this effect to tire mesmeric influence. I cannot 
better explain my meaning than by the hypothesis that the mesmeric 
exaltation enables me to perceive a train of ratiocination which, in 
my abnormal existence, convinces, but which, in full accordance 
with die mesmeric phenomena, does not extend, except through its 
effect, into my normal condition. In sleep-waking, tire reasoning and 
its conclusion— the cause and its effect— are present together. In my 
natural state, tire cause vanishing, tire effect only, and perhaps only 
partially, remains. 

"These considerations have led me to think that some good re- 
sults might ensue from a series of well-directed questions pro- 
pounded to me while mesmerized. You have often observed tire 
profound self-cognizance evinced by tire sleep-waker— the extensive 
knowledge he displays upon all points relating to tire mesmeric con- 
dition itself ; and from this self-cognizance may be deduced hints for 
the proper conduct of a catechism." 

I consented of course to make this experiment. A few passes 
threw Mr. Vankirk into tire mesmeric sleep. His breathing became 
immediately more easy, and he seemed to suffer no physical uneas- 
iness. The following conversation then ensued— V. in tire dialogue 
representing tire patient, and P. myself: 

P. Are you asleep? 

V. Yes— no; I would rather sleep more soundly. 
P. [After a few more passes.] Do you sleep now? 
V. Yes. 

P. How do you think your present illness will result? 

V. [After a long hesitation and speaking as if with effort] I must 

die. 

P. Does tire idea of death afflict you? 
V. [ Very quickly.] No— no! 
P. Are you pleased with tire prospect? 
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V. If I were awake I should like to die, but now it is no matter. 
The mesmeric condition is so near death as to content me. 

P. I wish you would explain yourself, Mr. Vankirk. 

V. I am willing to do so, but it requires more effort than I feel 
able to make. You do not question me properly. 

P. What then shall I ask? 

V. You must begin at the beginning. 

P. The beginning! but where is the beginning? 

V. You know that tire beginning is God. [ This was said in a low 
fluctuating tone, and with every sign of the most profound venera- 
tion.] 

P. What, then, is God? 

V. [Hesitating for many minutes.] I cannot tell. 
P. Is not God spirit? 

V. While I was awake I knew what you meant by "spirit," but 
now it seems only a word; such, for instance, as truth, beauty— a 
quality, I mean. 

P. Is not God immaterial? 

V. There is no immateriality— it is a mere word. That which is 
not matter, is not at all— unless qualities are things. 
P. Is God, then, material? 
V. No. [This reply startled me very much.] 
P. What, then, is He? 

V. [After a long pause, and mutteringly] I see— but it is a tiring 
difficult to tell. [Another long pause.] He is not spirit, for He exists. 
Nor is He matter, as you understand it. But there are gradations of 
matter of which man knows nothing; tire grosser impelling tire finer, 
tire finer pervading tire grosser. The atmosphere, for example, im- 
pels tire electric principle, while tire electric principle permeates the 
atmosphere. These gradations of matter increase in rarity or fine- 
ness until we arrive at a matter unparticled— without particles- 
indivisible— one; and here tire law of impulsion and permeation is 
modified. The ultimate or unparticled matter not only permeates all 
things but impels all things— and thus is all things within itself. This 
matter is God. What men attempt to embody in the word "drought" 
is this matter in motion. 

P. The metaphysicians maintain that all action is reducible to 
motion and drinking and that tire latter is tire origin of the former. 

V. Yes; and I now see tire confusion of idea. Motion is tire ac- 
tion of mind— not of thinking. The unparticled matter, or God, in 
quiescence, is (as nearly as we can conceive it) what men call mind. 
And tire power of self-movement (equivalent in effect to human voli- 
tion) is, in the unparticled matter, tire result of its unity and 
onrnipre valence; how I know not, and now clearly see that I shall 
never know. But tire unparticled matter, set in motion by a law, or 
quality, existing within itself, is drinking. 

P. Can you give me no more precise idea of what you term tire 
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unparticled matter? 

V. The matters of which man is cognizant escape the senses in 
gradation. We have, for example, a metal, a piece of wood, a drop 
of water, the atmosphere, a gas, caloric, electricity, die luminiferous 
edier. Now we call all diese things matter, and embrace all matter in 
one general definition; hut in spite of this, there can be no two ideas 
more essentially distinct than that which we attach to a metal, and 
that which we attach to the luminiferous ether. When we reach the 
latter, we feel an almost irresistible inclination to class it with spirit or 
with nihility. The only consideration which restrains us is our con- 
ception of its atomic constitution; and here, even, we have to seek 
aid from our notion of an atom, as something possessing an infinite 
minuteness, solidity, palpability, weight. Destroy the idea of the 
atomic constitution and we should no longer be able to regard the 
ether as an entity, or at least as matter. For want of a better word we 
might term it spirit. Take, now, a step beyond the luminiferous 
ether— conceive a matter as much more rare than the ether, as this 
ether is more rare than the metal, and we arrive at once (in spite of 
all die school dogmas) at a unique mass— an unparticled matter. For 
although we may admit infinite littleness in the atoms themselves, 
the infinitude of littleness in the spaces between them is an absurdi- 
ty. There will he a point— there will be a degree of rarity, at which, if 
die atoms are sufficiently numerous, die interspaces must vanish, 
and die mass absolutely coalesce. But die consideration of die atom- 
ic constitution heing now taken away, die nature of the mass inevita- 
bly glides into what we conceive of spirit. It is clear, however, that it 
is as fully matter as before. The truth is, it is impossible to conceive 
spirit, since it is impossible to imagine what is not. When we flatter 
ourselves that we have formed its conception, we have merely de- 
ceived our understanding by die consideration of infinitely rarefied 
matter. 

P. There seems to me an insurmountable objection to die idea 
of absolute coalescence; and diat is the very slight resistance experi- 
enced by the heavenly bodies in dieir revolutions dirough space— a 
resistance now ascertained, it is true, to exist in some degree, but 
which is, neverdieless, so slight as to have been quite overlooked by 
the sagacity even of Newton. We know that the resistance of bodies 
is chiefly in proportion to their density. Absolute coalescence is ab- 
solute density. Where there are no interspaces diere can be no 
yielding. An edier absolutely dense would put an infinitely more ef- 
fectual stop to die progress of a star dian would an edier of adamant 
or of iron. 

V. Your objection is answered with an ease which is nearly in die 
ratio of its apparent unanswerability.— As regards die progress of die 
star, it can make no difference whedier the star passes dirough the 
edier or the ether through it. There is no astronomical error more 
unaccountable dian diat which reconciles die known retardation of 
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die comets with the idea of dieir passage dirough an edier: for, how- 
ever rare diis edier he supposed, it would put a stop to all sidereal 
revolution in a very far hriefer period than has been admitted by 
those astronomers who have endeavored to slur over a point which 
they found it impossible to comprehend. The retardation actually 
experienced is, on the other hand, about that which might be ex- 
pected from the friction of the ether in the instantaneous passage 
through the orb. In the one case, the retarding force is momentary 
and complete within itself— in the other it is endlessly accumulative. 

P. But in all this— in this identification of mere matter with God- 
is there nothing of irreverence! [/ was forced to repeat this question 
before the sleep-waker fully comprehended my meaning.] 

V. Can you say why matter should be less reverenced than 
mind? But you forget that the matter of which I speak is in all re- 
spects the very "mind" or "spirit" of the schools, so far as regards its 
high capacities, and is, moreover, the "matter" of these schools at 
the same time. God, with all the powers attributed to spirit, is but 
tlie perfection of matter. 

P. You assert, then, that the unparticled matter in motion is 
thought? 

V. In general this motion is die universal thought of die univer- 
sal mind. This diought creates. All created tilings are but the 
thoughts of God. 

P. You say, "in general." 

V. Yes. The universal mind is God. For new individualities mat- 
ter is necessary. 

P. But you now speak of "mind" and "matter" as do the meta- 
physicians. 

V. Yes— to avoid confusion. When I say "mind," I mean the 
unparticled or ultimate matter; by "matter," I intend all else. 

P. You were saying diat "for new individualities matter is neces- 
sary." 

V. Yes; for mind existing unincorporate is merely God. To cre- 
ate individual diinking beings it was necessary to incarnate portions 
of the divine mind. Thus man is individualized. Divested of corpo- 
rate investiture, he were God. Now, die particular motion of the in- 
carnated portions of the unparticled matter is die diought of man, as 
die motion of the whole is that of God. 

P. You say diat divested of die body man will be God? 

V. [After much hesitation.] I could not have said this; it is an ab- 
surdity. 

P. [Referring to my notes.] You did say diat "divested of corpo- 
rate investiture man were God." 

V. And diis is true. Man dius divested would he God— would be 
unindividualized. But he can never be dius divested— at least never 
will be— else we must imagine an action of God returning upon it- 
self—a purposeless and futile action. Man is a creature. Creatures are 
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thoughts of God. It is die nature of diought to be irrevocable. 

P. I do not comprehend. You say that man will never put off the 
body? 

V. I say diat he will never be bodiless. 
P. Explain. 

V. There are two bodies— die rudimental and die complete; cor- 
responding widi die two conditions of die worm and die butterfly. 
What we call "deadi" is but die painful metamorphosis. Our present 
incarnation is progressive, preparatory, temporary. Our future is 
perfected, ultimate, immortal. The ultimate life is die full design. 

P. But of die worm's metamorphosis we are palpably cognizant. 

V. We, certainly— but not the worm. The matter of which our 
rudimental body is composed is within die ken of die organs of diat 
body; or, more distinctly, our rudimental organs are adapted to die 
matter of which is formed the rudimental body, but not to that of 
which die ultimate is composed. The ultimate body dius escapes 
our rudimental senses, and we perceive only die shell which falls in 
decaying from die inner form, not diat inner form itself; but this in- 
ner form, as well as die shell, is appreciable by tiiose who have al- 
ready acquired die ultimate life. 

P. You have often said that die mesmeric state very nearly re- 
sembles deadi. How is diis? 

V. When I say diat it resembles deadi, I mean diat it resembles 
die ultimate life; for when I am entranced die senses of my rudi- 
mental life are in abeyance, and I perceive external tilings direcdy, 
widiout organs, dirough a medium which I shall employ in the ulti- 
mate, unorganized life. 

P. Unorganized? 

V. Yes; organs are contrivances by which die individual is 
brought into sensible relation with particular classes and forms of 
matter to the exclusion of odier classes and forms. The organs of 
man are adapted to his rudimental condition, and to diat only; his 
ultimate condition, being unorganized, is of unlimited comprehen- 
sion in all points but one— die nature of die volition of God— diat is 
to say, the motion of the unparticled matter. You will have a distinct 
idea of die ultimate body by conceiving it to be entire brain. This it 
is not; but a conception of this nature will bring you near a compre- 
hension of what it is. A luminous body imparts vibration to the 
luminiferous edier. The vibrations generate similar ones within die 
retina; diese again communicate similar ones to the optic nerve. The 
nerve conveys similar ones to the brain; the brain, also, similar ones 
to die unparticled matter which permeates it. The motion of this 
latter is diought, of which perception is die first undulation. This is 
die mode by which die mind of die rudimental life communicates 
with die external world; and diis external world is, to die rudimental 
life limited dirough die idiosyncrasy of its organs. But in die ultimate 
unorganized life die external world reaches die whole body (which is 
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of a substance having affinity to brain, as I have said), with no other 
intervention than that of an infinitely rarer ether than even the 
luminiferous; and to this ether— in unison with it— the whole body 
vibrates, setting in motion the unparticled matter which permeates it. 
It is to the absence of idiosyncratic organs, therefore, that we must 
attribute the nearly unlimited perception of the ultimate life. To ru- 
dimental beings, organs are the cages necessary to confine them un- 
til Hedged. 

P. You speak of rudimental "beings." Are there other rudi- 
mental thinking beings than man? 

V. The multitudinous conglomeration of rare matter into nebu- 
lae, planets, suns, and other bodies which are neither nebulae, suns 
nor planets, is for the sole purpose of supplying pabulum for the 
idiosyncrasy of the organs of an infinity of rudimental beings. But 
for the necessity of the rudimental, prior to the ultimate life, there 
would have been no bodies such as these. Each of these is tenanted 
by a distinct variety of organic, rudimental thinking creatures. In all, 
the organs vary with the features of the place tenanted. At death, or 
metamorphosis, these creatures, enjoying the ultimate life- 
immortality— and cognizant of all secrets but the one, act all tilings 
and pass everywhere by mere volition:— indwelling, not the stars, 
which to us seem the sole palpabilities, and for the accommodation 
of which we blindly deem space created— but that SPACE itself— that 
infinity of which the truly substantive vastness swallows up the star- 
shadows— blotting them out as nonentities from the perception of 
the angel. 

P. You say that "but for the necessity of the rudimental life" 
there would have been no stars. But why this necessity? 

V. In the inorganic life, as well as in the inorganic matter gener- 
ally, there is nothing to impede the action of one simple unique 
law— the Divine volition. With the view of producing impediment, 
the organic life and matter (complex, substantial, and law-encumb- 
ered), were contrived. 

P. But again— why need this impediment have been produced? 

V. The result of law inviolate is perfection— right— negative hap- 
piness. The result of law violate is imperfection, wrong, positive 
pain. Through the impediments afforded by the number, complexi- 
ty, and substantiality of the laws of organic life and matter, the viola- 
tion of law is rendered to a certain extent practicable. Thus pain, 
which in the inorganic life is impossible, is possible in the organic. 

P. But to what good end is pain thus rendered possible? 

V. All tilings are either good or bad by comparison. A sufficient 
analysis will show that pleasure, in all cases, is but the contrast of 
pain. Positive pleasure is a mere idea. To be happy at any one point 
we must have suffered at the same. Never to suffer would have been 
never to have been blessed. But it has been shown that in the inor- 
ganic life pain cannot be, thus the necessity for the organic. The 
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pain of die primitive life of Earth is the sole basis of the bliss of the 
ultimate life in Heaven. 

P. Still there is one of your expressions which I find it impossi- 
ble to comprehend— "die truly substantive vastness of infinity." 

V. This, probably, is because you have no sufficiently generic 
conception of die term "substance" itself. We must not regard it as a 
quality but as a sentiment; it is the perception, in diinking beings, of 
the adaptation of matter to dieir organization. There are many 
tilings on die Eardi, which would be nihility to die inhabitants of 
Venus— many tilings visible and tangible in Venus which we could 
not be brought to appreciate as existing at all. But to die inorganic 
beings— to die angels— die whole of the unparticled matter is sub- 
stance; diat is to say, the whole of what we term "space" is to diem 
die truest substantiality;— die stars, meantime, dirough what we con- 
sider dieir materiality, escaping die angelic sense, just in proportion 
as die unparticled matter dirough what we consider its immateriality 
eludes the organic. 

As die sleep-waker pronounced diese latter words in a feeble 
tone, I observed on his countenance a singular expression, which 
somewhat alarmed me, and induced me to awake him at once. No 
sooner had I done diis, dian, with a bright smile irradiating all his 
features, he fell back upon his pillow and expired. I noticed diat in 
less dian a minute afterward his corpse had all die stern rigidity of 
stone. His brow was of die coldness of ice. Thus, ordinarily, should 
it have appeared only after long pressure from Azrael's hand. Had 
the sleep-waker, indeed, during die latter portion of his discourse, 
been addressing me from out the region of die shadows? 

THE FACTS IN THE CASE OF M. VALDEMAR. 

Of course I shall not pretend to consider it any matter for won- 
der that the extraordinary ease of M. Valdemar has excited discus- 
sion. It would have been a miracle had it not— especially under the 
circumstances. Through the desire of all parties concerned to keep 
die affair from die public, at least for die present, or until we had 
furdier opportunities for investigation— through our endeavors to 
effect diis— a garbled or exaggerated account made its way into socie- 
ty and became die source of many unpleasant misrepresentations; 
and, very naturally, of a great deal of disbelief. 

It is now rendered necessary diat I give die facts— -as far as I 
comprehend diem myself. They are, succincdy, diese: 

My attention for the last diree years had been repeatedly drawn 
to die subject of Mesmerism; and about nine mondis ago it occurred 
to me, quite suddenly, diat in die series of experiments made hither- 
to diere had been a very remarkable and most unaccountable omis- 
sion:— no person had as yet been mesmerized in articulo mortis. It 
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remained to be seen, first, whether, in such condition, diere existed 
in die patient any susceptibility to die magnetic influence; secondly, 
whether, if any existed, it was impaired or increased by die condi- 
tion; thirdly, to what extent, or for how long a period, die en- 
croachments of Deadi might be arrested by die process. There were 
odier points to be ascertained, but diese most excited my curiosity- 
die last in especial, from die immensely important character of its 
consequences. 

In looking around me for some subject by whose means I might 
test these particulars, I was brought to diink of my friend, M. Ernest 
Valdemar, die well-known compiler of die "Bibliotheca Forensica," 
and author (under the nom de plume of Issachar Marx) of the 
Polish versions of "Wallenstein" and "Gargantua." M. Valdemar, 
who has resided principally at Harlem, N. Y., since the year 1839, is 
(or was) particularly noticeable for die extreme spareness of his per- 
son—his lower limbs much resembling diose of John Randolph; and 
also for die whiteness of his whiskers, in violent contrast to the 
blackness of his hair— die latter, in consequence, being very generally 
mistaken for a wig. His temperament was markedly nervous, and 
rendered him a good subject for mesmeric experiment. On two or 
diree occasions I had put him to sleep widi litde difficulty, but was 
disappointed in odier results which his peculiar constitution had 
naturally led me to anticipate. His will was at no period positively or 
thoroughly under my control, and in regard to clairvoyance, I could 
accomplish widi him nodiing to be relied upon. I always attributed 
my failure at diese points to die disordered state of his health. For 
some mondis previous to my becoming acquainted with him his 
physicians had declared him in a confirmed phthisis. It was his cus- 
tom, indeed, to speak calmly of his approaching dissolution as of a 
matter neidier to be avoided nor regretted. 

When die ideas to which I have alluded first occurred to me, it 
was of course very natural diat I should tiiink of M. Valdemar. I 
knew die steady philosophy of die man too well to apprehend any 
scruples from him; and he had no relatives in America who would 
be likely to interfere. I spoke to him frankly upon the subject, and to 
my surprise his interest seemed vividly excited. I say to my surprise; 
for, aldiough he had always yielded his person freely to my experi- 
ments, he had never before given me any tokens of sympadiy widi 
what I did. His disease was of diat character which would admit of 
exact calculation in respect to die epoch of its termination in death; 
and it was finally arranged between us that he would send for me 
about twenty-four hours before die period announced by his physi- 
cians as diat of his decease. 

It is now radier more dian seven mondis since I received, from 
M. Valdemar himself, the subjoined note: 
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"MY DEAR P, — 

"You may as well come now. D — and F — are agreed that I cannot hold 
out beyond tomorrow midnight; and I think they have hit die time very nearly. 
"VALDEMAR" 

I received this note within half an hour after it was written, and 
in fifteen minutes more I was in die dying man's chamber. I had not 
seen him for ten days, and was appalled by the fearful alteration 
which the brief interv al had wrought in him. His face wore a leaden 
hue; the eyes were utterly lustreless; and the emaciation was so ex- 
treme that the skin had been broken through by the cheek bones. 
His expectoration was excessive. The pulse was barely perceptible. 
He retained, nevertheless, in a very remarkable manner, both his 
mental power and a certain degree of physical strength. He spoke 
with distinctness— took some palliative medicines without aid— and, 
when I entered the room, was occupied in penciling memoranda in 
a pocketbook. He was propped up in the bed by pillows. Doctors 
D and F were in attendance. 

After pressing Valdemar's hand, I took these gentlemen aside, 
and obtained from them a minute account of the patient's condition. 
The left lung had been for eighteen months in a semi-osseous or 
cartilaginous state, and was of course entirely useless for all purposes 
of vitality. The right in its upper portion, was also partially if not 
thoroughly ossified, while the lower region was merely a mass of pu- 
rulent tubercles running one into another. Several extensive perfora- 
tions existed, and at one point permanent adhesion to the ribs had 
taken place. These appearances in the right lobe were of compara- 
tively recent date. The ossification had proceeded with very unusual 
rapidity; no sign of it had been discovered a month before, and the 
adhesion had only been observed during the three previous days. 
Independently of the phthisis, the patient was suspected of aneurism 
of die aorta; but on this point die osseous symptoms rendered an 
exact diagnosis impossible. It was the opinion of both physicians 
that M. Valdemar would die about midnight on the morrow (Sun- 
day). It was then seven o'clock on Saturday evening. 

On quitting die invalid's bedside to hold conversation with my- 
self, Doctors D and F had bidden him a final farewell. It had 

not been their intention to return; but, at my request, they agreed to 
look in upon the patient about ten die next night. 

When they had gone, I spoke freely with M. Valdemar on the 
subject of his approaching dissolution, as well as, more particularly, 
of die experiment proposed. He still professed himself quite willing 
and even anxious to have it made, and urged me to commence it at 
once. A male and a female nurse were in attendance; but I did not 
feel myself altogether at liberty to engage in a task of this character 
with no more reliable witnesses than these people, in case of sudden 
accident, might prove. I therefore postponed operations until about 
eight die next night, when die arrival of a medical student, with 
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whom I had some acquaintance (Mr. Theodore L 1), relieved me 

from fardier embarrassment. It had been my design, originally, to 
wait for die physicians; hut I was induced to proceed, first, by the 
urgent entreaties of M. Valdemar, and secondly, by my conviction 
that I had not a moment to lose, as he was evidently sinking fast. 

Mr. L 1 was so kind as to accede to my desire diat he would 

take notes of all tiiat occurred; and it is from his memoranda diat 
what I now have to relate is, for the most part, eidier condensed or 
copied verbatim. 

It wanted about five minutes of eight when, taking die patient's 

hand, I begged him to state, as distinctly as he could, to Air. L 1, 

whedier he (M. Valdemar) was entirely willing that I should make 
die experiment of mesmerizing him in his dien condition. 

He replied feebly, yet quite audibly, "Yes, I wish to be mesmer- 
ized"— adding immediately afterwards, "I fear you have deferred it 
too long." 

While he spoke thus, I commenced die passes which I had al- 
ready found most effectual in subduing him. He was evidently influ- 
enced with die first lateral stroke of my hand across his forehead, 
but aldiough I exerted all my powers, no farther perceptible effect 
was induced until some minutes after ten o'clock, when Doctors 

D and F called, according to appointment. I explained to 

diem in a few words what I designed, and as diey opposed no objec- 
tion, saying that the patient was already in the deadi agony, I pro- 
ceeded widiout hesitation— exchanging, however, die lateral passes 
for downward ones, and directing my gaze entirely into the right eye 
of die sufferer. 

By diis time his pulse was imperceptible and his breadiing was 
stertorous, and at intervals of half a minute. 

This condition was nearly unaltered for a quarter of an hour. At 
die expiration of diis period, however, a natural aldiough a very 
deep sigh escaped die bosom of die dying man, and die stertorous 
breadiing ceased— that is to say, its stertorousness was no longer ap- 
parent; die intervals were undiminished. The patient's extremities 
were of an icy coldness. 

At five minutes before eleven I perceived unequivocal signs of 
the mesmeric influence. The glassy roll of die eye was changed for 
diat expression of uneasy inward examination which is never seen 
except in cases of sleep-waking, and which it is quite impossible to 
mistake. Widi a few rapid lateral passes I made die lids quiver, as in 
incipient sleep, and widi a few more I closed diem altogedier. I was 
not satisfied, however, widi diis, but continued die manipulations 
vigorously, and widi die fullest exertion of die will, until I had com- 
pletely stiffened die limbs of die slumberer, after placing diem in a 
seemingly easy position. The legs were at full lengdi; die arms were 
nearly so, and reposed on die bed at a moderate distance from the 
loins. The head was very slighdy elevated. 
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When I had accomplished diis it was fully midnight, and I re- 
quested die gendemen present to examine M. Valdemar's condi- 
tion. After a few experiments, diey admitted him to be in an unusu- 
ally perfect state of mesmeric trance. The curiosity of bodi tire phy- 
sicians was greatiy excited. Dr. D resolved at once to remain widi 

tire patient all night, while Dr. F took leave widi a promise to re- 
turn at daybreak. Mr. L 1 and die nurses remained. 

We left M. Valdemar entirely undisturbed until about diree 
o'clock in die morning, when I approached him and found him in 

precisely die same condition as when Dr. F went away— tiiat is to 

say, he lay in die same position; die pulse was imperceptible; the 
breathing was gende (scarcely noticeable, unless through die applica- 
tion of a mirror to die lips); die eyes were closed naturally; and the 
limbs were as rigid and as cold as marble. Still, die general appear- 
ance was certainly not tiiat of death. 

As I approached M. Valdemar I made a kind of half effort to in- 
fluence his right arm into pursuit of my own, as I passed die latter 
gendy to and fro above his person. In such experiments widi diis 
patient, I had never perfecdy succeeded before, and assuredly I had 
littie diought of succeeding now; but, to my astonishment, his arm 
very readily, aldiough feebly, followed every direction I assigned it 
widi mine. I determined to hazard a few words of conversation. 

"M. Valdemar," I said, "are you asleep?" He made no answer, 
but I perceived a tremor about the lips, and was thus induced to re- 
peat die question, again and again. At diis diird repetition, his whole 
frame was agitated by a very slight shivering: die eyelids unclosed 
themselves so far as to display a white line of a ball; die lips moved 
sluggishly, and from between them, in a barely audible whisper, is- 
sued the words: 

"Yes;— asleep now. Do not awake me!— let me die so!" 

I here felt die limbs, and found diem as rigid as ever. The right 
arm, as before, obeyed die direction of my hand. I questioned the 
sleep-waker again: 

"Do you still feel pain in die breast, M. Valdemar?" The answer 
now was immediate, but even less audible dian before: 

"No pain— I am dying." 

I did not diink it advisable to disturb him fardier just dien, and 

nothing more was said or done until die arrival of Dr. F , who 

came a littie before sunrise, and expressed unbounded astonishment 
at finding die patient still alive. After feeling die pulse and applying a 
mirror to die lips, he requested me to speak to die sleep-waker 
again. I did so, saying: 

"M. Valdemar, do you still sleep?" 

As before, some minutes elapsed ere a reply was made; and dur- 
ing die interval die dying man seemed to be collecting his energies 
to speak. At my fourdi repetition of the question, he said very faint- 
ly, almost inaudibly: 
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"Yes; still asleep— dying." 

It was now the opinion, or rather the wish, of the physicians, that 
M. Valdemar should he suffered to remain undisturbed in his pre- 
sent apparently tranquil condition, until death should supervene; 
and this, it was generally agreed, must now take place within a few 
minutes. I concluded, however, to speak to him once more, and 
merely repeated my previous question. 

While I spoke, there came a marked change over the counte- 
nance of die sleep-waker. The eyes rolled themselves slowly open, 
the pupils disappearing upwardly; the skin generally assumed a ca- 
daverous hue, resembling not so much parchment as white paper: 
and die circular hectic spots, which hitherto had been strongly de- 
fined in die centre of each cheek, went out at once. I use this ex- 
pression, because die suddenness of their departure put me in mind 
of nothing so much as die extinguishment of a candle by a puff of 
the breath. The upper lip, at die same time, writhed itself away from 
the teeth, which it had previously covered completely; while the 
lower jaw fell with an audible jerk, leaving die mouth widely extend- 
ed, and disclosing in full view the swollen and blackened tongue. I 
presume that no member of die party then present had been unac- 
customed to death-bed horrors; but so hideous beyond conception 
was die appearance of M. Valdemar at this moment, that there was a 
general shrinking back from die region of die bed. 

I now feel that I have reached a point of this narrative at which 
every reader will be startled into positive disbelief. It is my business, 
however, simply to proceed. 

There was no longer die faintest sign of vitality in M. Valdemar; 
and, concluding him to be dead, we were consigning him to the 
charge of the nurses, when a strong vibratory motion was observable 
in die tongue. This continued for perhaps a minute. At die expira- 
tion of this period, there issued from die distended and motionless 
jaws a voice— such as it would be madness in me to attempt describ- 
ing. There are, indeed, two or three epithets which might be con- 
sidered as applicable to it in part; I might say, for example, that the 
sound was harsh, and broken and hollow; but die hideous whole is 
indescribable, for the simple reason that no similar sounds have ev- 
er jarred upon the ear of humanity. There were two particulars, 
nevertheless, which I thought then, and still think, might fairly be 
stated as characteristic of die intonation— as well adapted to convey 
some idea of its unearthly peculiarity. In tire first place, die voice 
seemed to reach our ears— at least mine— from a vast distance, or 
from some deep cavern widrin tire eardr. In the second place, it im- 
pressed me (I fear, indeed, diat it will be impossible to make myself 
comprehended) as gelatinous or glutinous matters impress tire sense 
of touch. 

I have spoken bodi of "sound" and of "voice." I mean to say 
diat die sound was one of distinct— of even wonderfully dirillingly 
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distinct syllabification. M. Valdemar spoke— obviously in reply to the 
question I had propounded to him a few minutes before. I had 
asked him, it will be remembered, if he still slept. He now said: 

"Yes;— no;— I have been sleeping— and now— now I am dead" 

No person present even affected to deny or attempted to repress 
the unutterable, shuddering horror which these few words, thus ut- 
tered, were so well calculated to convey. Mr. L 1 (the student) 

swooned. The nurses immediately left the chamber, and could not 
be induced to return. My own impressions I would not pretend to 
render intelligible to the reader. For nearly an hour we busied our- 
selves, silently— without the utterance of a word— in endeavors to re- 
vive Mr. L 1. When he came to himself we addressed ourselves 

again to an investigation of M. Valdemar's condition. 

It remained in all respects as I have last described it with tire ex- 
ception that the mirror no longer afforded evidence of respiration. 
An attempt to draw blood from the arm failed. I should mention, 
too, that this limb was no farther subject to my will. I endeavored in 
vain to make it follow the direction of my hand. The only real indi- 
cation, indeed, of tire mesmeric influence was now found in tire vi- 
bratory movement of tire tongue, whenever I addressed M. 
Valdemar a question. He seemed to be making air effort to reply, 
but had no longer sufficient volition. To queries put to him by any 
other person than myself he seemed utterly insensible— although I 
endeavored to place each member of tire company in mesmeric 
rapport with him. I believe that I have now related all that is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sleep-waker's state at this epoch. 
Other nurses were procured; and at ten o'clock I left tire house in 
company with tire two physicians and Mr. L 1. 

In tire afternoon we all called again to see the patient. His condi- 
tion remained precisely tire same. We had now some discussion as 
to the propriety and feasibility of awakening him; but we had little 
difficulty in agreeing that no good purpose would be served by so 
doing. It was evident that, so far, death (or what is usually termed 
death) had been arrested by the mesmeric process. It seemed clear 
to us all that to awaken M. Valdemar would be merely to insure his 
instant, or at least his speedy dissolution. 

From this period until tire close of last week— an interval of near- 
ly seven months— we continued to make daily calls at M. Valdemar's 
house, accompanied now and then by medical and other friends. All 
this time tire sleep-waker remained exactly as I have last described 
him. The nurses' attentions were continual. 

It was on Friday last that we finally resolved to make tire experi- 
ment of awakening, or attempting to awaken him; and it is the (per- 
haps) unfortunate result of this latter experiment which has given 
rise to so much discussion in private circles— to so much of what I 
cannot help thinking unwarranted popular feeling. 

For tire purpose of relieving M. Valdemar from tire mesmeric 
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trance I made use of die customary passes. These for a time were 
unsuccessful. The first indication of revival was afforded by a partial 
descent of the iris. It was observed, as especially remarkable, that 
this lowering of the pupil was accompanied by the profuse outflow- 
ing of a yellowish ichor (from beneath the lids) of a pungent and 
highly offensive odor. 

It was now suggested that I should attempt to influence the pa- 
tient's arm, as heretofore. I made the attempt and failed. Dr. F 

then intimated a desire to have me put a question. I did so, as fol- 
lows: 

"M. Valdemar, can you explain to us what are your feelings or 
wishes now?" 

There was an instant return of the hectic circles on the cheeks: 
the tongue quivered, or rather rolled violently in the mouth (alt- 
hough the jaws and lips remained rigid as before); and at length the 
same hideous voice, which I have already described, broke forth: 

"For God's sake!— quick!— quick!— put me to sleep— or, quick!— 
waken me!— quick!— I say to you that I am dead!" 

I was thoroughly unnerved, and for an instant remained unde- 
cided what to do. At first I made an endeavor to recompose the pa- 
tient; but failing in this through total abeyance of the will, I retraced 
my steps and as earnestly struggled to awaken him. In this attempt I 
soon saw that I should be successful— or at least I soon fancied that 
my success would be complete; and I am sure that all in the room 
were prepared to see the patient awaken. 

For what really occurred, however, it is quite impossible that any 
human being could have been prepared. 

As I rapidly made the mesmeric passes, amid ejaculations of 
"dead! dead" absolutely bursting from the tongue and not from the 
lips of the sufferer, his whole frame at once— within the space of a 
single minute, or even less, shrunk— crumbled— absolutely rotted 
away beneath my hands. Upon the bed, before that whole company, 
there lay a nearly liquid mass of loathsome— of detestable putridity. 

MS. FOUND IN A BOTTLE. 

Qui n'a plus qu'un moment a vivre 

N'a plus rien a dissimuler.— Quinault— Atys. 

Of my country and of my family I have little to say. Ill-usage and 
length of years have driven me from the one, and estranged me 
from tire other. Hereditary? wealth afforded me an education of no 
common order, and a contemplative turn of mind enabled me to 
methodize the stores which early study very diligently garnered up. 
Beyond all tilings, the works of the German moralists gave me great 
delight; not from any ill-advised admiration of their eloquent mad- 
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ness, but from the ease with which my habits of rigid thought ena- 
bled me to detect their falsities. I have often been reproached with 
the aridity of my genius; a deficiency of imagination has been im- 
puted to me as a crime; and die Pyrrhonism of my opinions has at 
all times rendered me notorious. Indeed, a strong relish for physical 
philosophy has, I fear, tinctured my mind with a very common er- 
ror, of this age— I mean tire habit of referring occurrences, even tire 
least susceptible of such reference, to the principles of that science. 
Upon the whole, no person could be less liable than myself to be 
led away from the severe precincts of truth by tire ignes iatui of su- 
perstition. I have thought proper to premise thus much, lest tire in- 
credible tale I have to tell should be considered rather the raving of 
a crude imagination than the positive experience of a mind to which 
the reveries of fancy have been a dead letter and a nullity. 

After many years spent in foreign travel, I sailed in the year 18— 
— , from tire port of Batavia, in tire rich and populous island of Java, 
on a voyage to the Archipelago of tire Sunda Islands. I went as a 
passenger— having no other inducement than a kind of nervous rest- 
lessness which haunted me as a fiend. 

Our vessel was a beautiful ship of about four hundred tons, 
copper-fastened, and built at Bombay of Malabar teak. She was 
freighted with cotton-wool and oil, from the Lachadive Islands. We 
had also on board coir, jaggeree, ghee, cocoanuts, and a few cases of 
opium. The stowage was clumsily done, and the vessel consequently 
crank. 

We got under way with a mere breath of wind, and for many 
days stood along tire eastern coast of Java, without any other incident 
to beguile the monotony of our course than tire occasional meeting 
with some of the small grabs of the Archipelago to which we were 
bound. 

One evening, leaning over the taffrail, I observed a very singular 
isolated cloud to the N. W. It was remarkable, as well for its color as 
from its being the first we had seen since our departure from Bata- 
via. I watched it attentively until sunset, when it spread all at once to 
tire eastward and westward, girting in the horizon with a narrow strip 
of vapor, and looking like a long line of low beach. My notice was 
soon afterwards attracted by tire dusky-red appearance of tire moon, 
and the peculiar character of tire sea. The latter was undergoing a 
rapid change, and tire water seemed more than usually transparent. 
Although I could distinctly see the bottom, yet, heaving the lead, I 
found the ship in fifteen fathoms. The air now became intolerably 
hot, and was loaded with spiral exhalations similar to those arising 
from heated iron. As night came on, every breath of wind died away, 
and a more entire calm it is impossible to conceive. The flame of a 
candle burned upon tire poop without the least perceptible motion, 
and a long hair, held between the finger and thumb, hung without 
the possibility of detecting a vibration. However, as tire captain said 
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he could perceive no indication of danger, and as we were drifting in 
bodily to shore, he ordered the sails to be furled and the anchor let 
go. No watch was set, and the crew consisting principally of Malays, 
stretched themselves deliberately upon deck. I went below— not 
without a full presentiment of evil. Indeed, every appearance war- 
ranted me in apprehending a simoon. I told the captain my fears; 
but he paid no attention to what I said, and left me without deigning 
to give a reply. My uneasiness, however, prevented me from sleep- 
ing, and about midnight I went upon deck. As I placed my foot up- 
on the upper step of the companion-ladder, I was startled by a loud 
humming noise, like that occasioned by the rapid revolution of a 
mill-wheel, and before I could ascertain its meaning, I found the 
ship quivering to its centre. In the next instant a wilderness of foam 
hurled us upon our beam-ends, and, rushing over us fore and aft, 
swept the entire decks from stem to stern. 

The extreme fury of the blast proved, in a great measure, the 
salvation of the ship. Although completely water-logged, yet, as her 
masts had gone by the board, she rose, after a minute, heavily from 
the sea, and, staggering a while beneath the immense pressure of the 
tempest, finally righted. 

By what miracle, I escaped destruction it is impossible to say. 
Stunned by the shock of the water, I found myself upon recovery, 
jammed in between the stern-post and rudder. With great difficulty I 
gained my feet, and, looking dizzily around, was at first struck with 
the idea of our being among breakers; so terrific, beyond the wildest 
imagination, was the whirlpool of mountainous and foaming ocean 
within which we were engulfed. After a while I heard the voice of an 
old Swede, who had shipped with us at the moment of our leaving 
port. I hallooed to him with all my strength, and presently he came 
reeling aft. We soon discovered that we were the sole survivors of 
the accident. All on deck, with the exception of ourselves, had been 
swept overboard; the captain and mates must have perished as they 
slept, for the cabins were deluged with water. Without assistance we 
could expect to do little for the security of the ship, and our exer- 
tions were at first paralyzed by the momentary expectation of going 
down. Our cable had, of course, parted like pack-thread, at the first 
breath of the hurricane, or we should have been instantaneously 
overwhelmed. We scudded with frightful velocity before the sea, 
and die water made clear breaches over us. The framew r ork of our 
stern was shattered excessively, and in almost every respect w r e had 
received considerable injury; but to our extreme joy we found the 
pumps unchoked, and that we had made no great shifting of our 
ballast. The main fury of the blast had already blown over, and we 
apprehended little danger from the violence of the wind; but w r e 
looked forward to its total cessation with dismay; well believing, that 
in our shattered condition, we should inevitably perish in the tre- 
mendous swell which would ensue. But this very just apprehension 
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seemed by no means likely to be soon verified. For five entire days 
and nights— during which our only subsistence was a small quantity 
of jaggeree, procured with great difficulty from the forecastle— the 
hulk flew at a rate defying computation, before rapidly succeeding 
flaws of wind, which, without equaling the first violence of the 
simoon, were still more terrific than any tempest I had before en- 
countered. Our course for the first four days was, with trifling varia- 
tions, S. E. and by S.; and we must have run down the coast of New 
Holland. On the fifth day tire cold became extreme, although the 
wind had hauled round a point more to the northward. The sun 
arose with a sickly yellow lustre, and clambered a very few degrees 
above tire horizon— emitting no decisive light. There were no clouds 
apparent, yet the wind was upon the increase and blew with a fitful 
and unsteady fury. About noon, as nearly as we could guess, our at- 
tention was again arrested by the appearance of the sun. It gave out 
no light, properly so called, but a dull and sullen glow without reflec- 
tion, as if all its rays were polarized. Just before sinking within the 
turgid sea, its central fires suddenly went out, as if hurriedly extin- 
guished by some unaccountable power. It was a dim, silver-like rim, 
alone, as it rushed down the unfathomable ocean. 

We waited in vain for the arrival of the sixth day— that day to me 
has not arrived— to the Swede never did arrive. Thenceforward we 
were enshrouded in pitchy darkness, so that we could not have seen 
air object at twenty paces from the ship. Eternal night continued to 
envelop us, all unrelieved by tire phosphoric sea-brilliancy to which 
we had been accustomed in tire tropics. We observed, too, that, alt- 
hough the tempest continued to rage with unabated violence, there 
was no longer to be discovered tire usual appearance of surf, or 
foam, which had hitherto attended us. All around were horror, and 
thick gloom, and a black sweltering desert of ebony. Superstitious 
terror crept by degrees into tire spirit of tire old Swede, and my own 
soul was wrapped up in silent wonder. We neglected all care of the 
ship as worse than useless, and securing ourselves, as well as possi- 
ble, to tire stump of tire mizzenmast, looked out bitterly into tire 
world of ocean. We had no means of calculating time, nor could we 
form airy guess of our situation. We were, however, well aware of 
having made farther to the southward than any previous navigators, 
and felt great amazement at not meeting with tire usual impediments 
of ice. In the meantime every moment threatened to be our last— 
every mountainous billow hurried to overwhelm us. The swell sur- 
passed anything I had imagined possible, and that we were not in- 
stantly buried is a miracle. My companion spoke of tire lightness of 
our cargo, and reminded me of tire excellent qualities of our ship; 
but I could not help feeling tire utter hopelessness of hope itself, and 
prepared myself gloomily for that death which I drought nothing 
could defer beyond an hour, as, with every knot of way tire ship 
made, the swelling of tire black stupendous seas became more dis- 
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mall)' appalling. At times we gasped for breath at an elevation be- 
yond die albatross— at times became dizzy widi die velocity of our 
descent into some watery hell, where die air grew stagnant, and no 
sound disturbed die slumbers of die kraken. 

We were at the bottom of one of the abysses, when a quick 
scream from my companion broke fearfully upon die night. "See! 
see!" cried he, shrieking in my ears, "Almighty God! see! see!" As he 
spoke, I became aware of a dull, sullen glare of red light which 
streamed down die sides of die vast chasm where we lay, and threw 
a fitful brilliancy upon our deck. Casting my eyes upwards, I beheld 
a spectacle which froze die current of my blood. At a terrific height 
directly above us, and upon die very verge of the precipitous de- 
scent, hovered a gigantic ship, of perhaps four diousand tons. Alt- 
hough upreared upon die summit of a wave more dian a hundred 
times her own altitude, her apparent size still exceeded tiiat of any 
ship of die line or East Indiaman in existence. Her huge hull was of 
a deep ding)' black, unrelieved by any of die customary carvings of a 
ship. A single row of brass cannon protruded from her open ports, 
and dashed from dieir polished surfaces die fires of innumerable 
batde-lanterns, which swung to and fro about her rigging. But what 
mainly inspired us with horror and astonishment was, tiiat she bore 
up under a press of sail in die very teedi of tiiat supernatural sea, 
and of tiiat ungovernable hurricane. When we first discovered her, 
her bows were alone to be seen, as she rose slowly from die dim and 
horrible gulf beyond her. For a moment of intense terror she 
paused upon die giddy pinnacle, as if in contemplation of her own 
sublimity, then trembled and tottered, and— came down. 

At diis instant, I know not what sudden self-possession came 
over my spirit. Staggering as far aft as I could, I awaited fearlessly the 
ruin tiiat was to overwhelm. Our own vessel was at lengdi ceasing 
from her struggles, and sinking with her head to die sea. The shock 
of the descending mass struck her, consequendy, in that portion of 
her frame which was already under water, and die inevitable result 
was to hurl me, with irresistible violence, upon the rigging of the 
stranger. 

As I fell, the ship hove in stays, and went about, and to the con- 
fusion ensuing I attributed my escape from die notice of die crew. 
With littie difficulty I made my way, unperceived, to die main 
hatchway, which was partially open, and soon found an opportunity 
of secreting myself in die hold. Why I did so I can hardly tell. An 
indefinite sense of awe, which at first sight of die navigators of die 
ship had taken hold of my mind, was perhaps the principle of my 
concealment. I was unwilling to trust myself widi a race of people 
who had offered, to die cursory glance I had taken, so many points 
of vague novelty, doubt, and apprehension. I therefore diought 
proper to contrive a hiding place in die hold. This I did by removing 
a small portion of die shifting-boards, in such a manner as to afford 
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me a convenient retreat between the huge timbers of the ship. 

I had scarcely completed my work, when a footstep in die hold 
forced me to make use of it. A man passed by my place of conceal- 
ment widi a feeble and unsteady gait. I could not see his face, but 
had an opportunity of observing his general appearance. There was 
about it an evidence of great age and infirmity. His knees tottered 
beneadi a load of years, and his entire frame quivered under the 
burden. He muttered to himself, in a low broken tone, some words 
of a language which I could not understand, and groped in a corner 
among a pile of singular-looking instruments, and decayed charts of 
navigation. His manner was a wild mixture of die peevishness of se- 
cond childhood and the solemn dignity of a God. He at lengdi went 
on deck, and I saw him no more. 



A feeling, for which I have no name, has taken possession of my 
soul— a sensation which will admit of no analysis, to which die les- 
sons of bygone time are inadequate, and for which I fear futurity 
itself will offer me no key. To a mind constituted like my own, die 
latter consideration is an evil. I shall never— I know diat I shall nev- 
er—be satisfied with regard to die nature of my conceptions. Yet it is 
not wonderful diat diese conceptions are indefinite, since diey have 
dieir origin in sources so utterly novel. A new sense— a new entity is 
added to my soul. 



It is long since I first trod die deck of this terrible ship, and die 
rays of my destiny are, I diink, gadiering to a focus. Incomprehensi- 
ble men! Wrapped up in meditations of a kind which I cannot di- 
vine, they pass me by unnoticed. Concealment is utter folly on my 
part, for die people will not see. It was but just now diat I passed 
directly before die eyes of die mate; it was no long while ago diat I 
ventured into die captain's own private cabin, and took dience die 
materials with which I write, and have written. I shall from time to 
time continue this journal. It is true diat I may not find an oppor- 
tunity of transmitting it to the world, but I will not fail to make the 
endeavor. At die last moment I will enclose die MS. in a bottie and 
cast it within die sea. 



An incident has occurred which has given me new room for 
meditation. Are such tilings die operation of ungoverned chance? I 
have ventured upon deck and dirown myself down, widiout attract- 
ing any notice, among a pile of radine stuff and old sails, in the bot- 
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torn of die yawl. While musing upon the singularity of my fate, I 
unwittingly dauhed widi a tar brush die edges of a neady folded 
studding-sail which lay near me on a barrel. The studding-sail is now 
bent upon die ship, and die thoughtiess touches of die brush are 
spread out into die word DISCOVERY. 

I have made many observations lately upon die structure of die 
vessel. Aldiough well armed, she is not, I diink, a ship of war. Her 
rigging, build, and general equipment, all negative a supposition of 
diis kind. What she is not, I can easily perceive; what she is, I fear it 
is impossible to say. I know not how it is, but in scrutinizing her 
strange model and singular cast of spars, her huge size and over- 
grown suits of canvas, her severely simple bow and antiquated stern, 
diere will occasionally dash across my mind a sensation of familiar 
tilings, and diere is always mixed up widi such indistinct shadows of 
recollection an unaccountable memory of old foreign chronicles and 
ages long ago. 



I have been looking at die timbers of die ship. She is built of a 
material to which I am a stranger. There is a peculiar character 
about die wood which strikes me as rendering it unfit for die pur- 
pose to which it has been applied. I mean its extreme porousness, 
considered independentiy of die worm-eaten condition which is a 
consequence of navigation in these seas, and apart from die rotten- 
ness attendant upon age. It will appear perhaps an observation 
somewhat over-curious, but diis wood would have every characteris- 
tic of Spanish oak, if Spanish oak were distended by any unnatural 
means. 

In reading die above sentence, a curious apodiegm of an old 
weadier-beaten Dutch navigator conies full upon my recollection. "It 
is as sure," he was wont to say, when any doubt was entertained of 
his veracity, "as sure as diere is a sea where the ship itself will grow 
in bulk like die living body of die seaman." 



About an hour ago, I made bold to dirust myself among a group 
of die crew. They paid me no manner of attention, and, aldiough I 
stood in die very midst of diem all, seemed utterly unconscious of 
my presence. Like die one I had first seen in die hold, diey all bore 
about diem die marks of a hoary old age. Their knees trembled widi 
infirmity; dieir shoulders were bent double with decrepitude; their 
shriveled skins ratded in die wind; dieir voices were low, tremulous, 
and broken, dieir eyes glistened widi die rheum of years; and dieir 
gray hairs streamed terribly in die tempest. Around diem, on every 
part of die deck, lay scattered madiematical instruments of the most 
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quaint and obsolete construction. 



I mentioned some time ago die bending of a studding-sail. From 
diat period, die ship, being dirown dead off the wind, has continued 
her terrific course due south, with every rag of canvas packed upon 
her, from her trucks to her lower studding-sail booms, and rolling 
ever)' moment her top-gallant yard-arms into die most appalling hell 
of water which it can enter into die mind of man to imagine. I have 
just left the deck, where I find it impossible to maintain a footing, 
although die crew seem to experience littie inconvenience. It ap- 
pears to me a miracle of miracles that our enormous bulk is not 
swallowed up at once and forever. We are surely doomed to hover 
continually upon the brink of eternity, widiout taking a final plunge 
into die abyss. From billows a diousand times more stupendous 
dian any I have even seen, we glide away widi the facility of die ar- 
rowy sea-gull; and die colossal waters rear dieir heads above us like 
demons of die deep, but like demons confined to simple threats, 
and forbidden to destroy. I am led to attribute diese frequent es- 
capes to die only natural cause which can account for such effect. I 
must suppose the ship to be within the influence of some strong cur- 
rent, or impetuous under-tow. 



I have seen die captain face to face, and in his own cabin— but, as 
I expected, he paid me no attention. Aldiough in his appearance 
diere is, to a casual observer, nodiing which might bespeak him 
more or less than man, still, a feeling of irrepressible reverence and 
awe mingled with the sensation of wonder with which I regarded 
him. In stature, he is nearly my own height; diat is, about five feet 
eight inches. He is of a well-knit and compact frame of body, neither 
robust nor remarkable odierwise. But it is the singularity of the ex- 
pression which reigns upon die face— it is die intense, die wonderful, 
the dirilling evidence of old age, so utter, so extreme, which excites 
widiin my spirit a sense— a sentiment ineffable. His forehead, alt- 
hough little wrinkled, seems to bear upon it die stamp of a myriad of 
years. His gray hairs are records of die past, and his grayer eyes are 
sibyls of die future. The cabin floor was diickly strewn with strange, 
iron-clasped folios, and mouldering instruments of science, and ob- 
solete long-forgotten charts. His head was bowed down upon his 
hands, and he pored with a fiery unquiet eye over a paper which I 
took to be a commission, and which, at all events, bore die signature 
of a monarch. He muttered to himself— as did die first seaman 
whom I saw in die hold— some low peevish syllables of a foreign 
tongue; and aldiough die speaker was close at my elbow, his voice 
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seemed to reach my ears from die distance of a mile. 



The ship and all in it are imbued widi die spirit of Eld. The crew 
glide to and fro like die ghosts of huried centuries; dieir eyes have 
an eager and uneasy meaning; and when dieir figures fall athwart my 
padi in die wild glare of the hatde-lanterns, I feel as I have never felt 
hefore, aldiough I have been all my life a dealer in antiquities, and 
have imbibed die shadows of fallen columns at Balbec, and 
Tadmor, and Persepolis, until my very soul has become a ruin. 

When I look around me I feel ashamed of my former appre- 
hensions. If I trembled at die blast which has hitherto attended us, 
shall I not stand aghast at a warring of wind and ocean, to convey 
any idea of which die words tornado and simoon are trivial and inef- 
fective? All in die immediate vicinity of die ship is die hlackness of 
eternal night, and a chaos of foamless water; but, about a league on 
eitiier side of us, may be seen, indistinctly and at intervals, stupen- 
dous ramparts of ice towering away into die desolate sky, and look- 
ing like die walls of the universe. 



As I imagined, the ship proves to he in a current— if diat appella- 
tion can properly be given to a tide which howling and shrieking by 
the white ice, thunders on to die soudiward with a velocity like the 
headlong dashing of a cataract. 



To conceive the horror of my sensations is, I presume, utterly 
impossible; yet a curiosity to penetrate the mysteries of diese awful 
regions predominates even over my despair, and will reconcile me 
to die most hideous aspect of deadi. It is evident that we are hurry- 
ing onwards to some exciting knowledge— some never-to-be-impart- 
ed secret, whose attainment is destruction. Perhaps this current 
leads us to die soudiern pole itself. It must he confessed diat a sup- 
position apparently so wild has every probahility in its favor. 



The crew pace the deck with unquiet and tremulous step; but 
diere is upon dieir countenances an expression more of die eager- 
ness of hope than of die apadiy of despair. 

In die meantime die wind is still in our poop, and as we carry a 
crowd of canvas die ship is at times lifted hodily from out die sea! 
Oh, horror upon horror!— die ice opens suddenly to die right, and 
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to die left, and we are whirling dizzily, in immense concentric cir- 
cles, round and round the borders of a gigantic amphitheatre, the 
summit of whose walls is lost in the darkness and the distance. But 
little time will be left me to ponder upon my destiny! The circles 
rapidly grow small— we are plunging madly within the grasp of the 
whirlpool— and amid a roaring, and bellowing and diundering of 
ocean and of tempest, the ship is quivering— O God! and going 
down! 

Note.— The "MS. Found in a Bottle" was originally published in 1831, and it 
was not until many years afterwards that I became acquainted with the maps of 
Mercator, in which die ocean is represented as rushing, by four mouths, into die 
(northern) Polar Gulf, to be absorbed into die bowels of the earth; the Pole itself 
being represented by a black rock towering to a prodigious height. 

A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM. 

The ways of God in Nature, as in Providence, are not as our ways; nor are 
die models that we frame any way commensurate to the vastness, profundity, and 
unsearchableness of His works, which have a depth in them greater than the well 
of ' Democritus.— Joseph Glanvill. 

We had now reached the summit of the loftiest crag. For some 
minutes the old man seemed too much exhausted to speak. 

"Not long ago," said he at length, "and I could have guided you 
on this route as well as the youngest of my sons; but about three 
years past, there happened to me an event such as never happened 
before to mortal man— or at least such as no man ever survived to 
tell of— and die six hours of deadly terror which I then endured have 
broken me up body and soul. You suppose me a very old man— but 
I am not. It took less than a single day to change these hairs from a 
jetty black to white, to weaken my limbs, and to unstring my nerves, 
so that I tremble at die least exertion, and am frightened at a shad- 
ow. Do you know I can scarcely look over this little cliff without get- 
ting giddy?" 

The "little cliff," upon whose edge he had so carelessly thrown 
himself down to rest that the weightier portion of his body hung 
over it, while he was only kept from falling by the tenure of his el- 
bow on its extreme and slippery edge— this "little cliff arose, a sheer 
unobstructed precipice of black shining rock, some fifteen or sixteen 
hundred feet from the world of crags beneadi us. Nothing would 
have tempted me to within half a dozen yards of its brink. In truth 
so deeply was I excited by die perilous position of my companion, 
that I fell at full length upon die ground, clung to die shrubs around 
me, and dared not even glance upward at die sky— while I struggled 
in vain to divest myself of die idea that the very foundations of the 
mountain were in danger from the fury of die winds. It was long be- 
fore I could reason myself into sufficient courage to sit up and look 
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out into die distance. 

"You must get over diese fancies," said the guide, "for I have 
brought you here diat you might have the best possible view of die 
scene of diat event I mentioned— and to tell you the whole story widi 
the spot just under your eye." 

"We are now," he continued in diat particularizing manner 
which distinguished him— "we are now close upon die Norwegian 
coast— in die sixty-eighdi degree of latitude— in the great province of 
Nordland— and in die dreary district of Lofoden. The mountain up- 
on whose top we sit is Helseggen, die Cloudy. Now raise yourself up 
a litde higher— hold on to the grass if you feel giddy— so — and look 
out, beyond die belt of vapor beneadi us into the sea." 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of ocean, whose wa- 
ters wore so inky a hue as to bring at once to my mind die Nubian 
geographer's account of the Mare Tenebrarum. A panorama more 
deplorably desolate no human imagination can conceive. To the 
right and left, as far as the eye could reach, there lay outstretched, 
like ramparts of die world, lines of horribly black and beetling cliff, 
whose character of gloom was but die more forcibly illustrated by 
die surf which reared high up against it, its white and ghasdy crest, 
howling and shrieking forever. Just opposite die promontory upon 
whose apex we were placed, and at a distance of some five or six 
miles out at sea, diere was visible a small, bleak-looking island; or, 
more properly, its position was discernible dirough die wilderness of 
surge in which it was enveloped. About two miles nearer die land 
arose anodier of smaller size, hideously craggy and barren, and en- 
compassed at various intervals by a cluster of dark rocks. 

The appearance of die ocean, in die space between the more 
distant island and die shore, had somediing very unusual about it. 
Aldiough at die time so strong a gale was blowing landward diat a 
brig in die remote offing lay to under a double-reefed try-sail, and 
constandy plunged her whole hull out of sight, still diere was here 
nodiing like a regular swell, but only a short, quick, angry cross dash- 
ing of water in every direction— as well in die teedi of die wind as 
odierwise. Of foam diere was litde except in die immediate vicinity 
of the rocks. 

"The island in die distance," resumed the old man, "is called by 
the Norwegians Vurrgh. The one midway is Moskoe. That a mile to 
die nordiward is Ambaaren. Yonder are Islesen, Hodiolm, Keild- 
helm, Suarven, and Buckliolm. Fardier off— between Moskoe and 
Vurrgh— are Otterholm, Flimen, Sandflesen, and Stockholm. These 
are die true names of die places— but why it has been diought neces- 
sary to name diem at all, is more dian eidier you or I can under- 
stand. Do you hear anydiing? Do you see any change in die water?" 

We had now been about ten minutes upon die top of 
Helseggen, to which we had ascended from die interior of Lofoden, 
so diat we had caught no glimpse of die sea until it had burst upon 
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us from die summit. As die old man spoke, I became aware of a 
loud and gradually increasing sound, like die moaning of a vast herd 
of buffaloes upon an American prairie; and at die same moment I 
perceived that what seamen term die chopping character of the 
ocean beneadi us, was rapidly changing into a current which set to 
die eastward. Even while I gazed diis current acquired a monstrous 
velocity. Each moment added to its speed— to its headlong impetuos- 
ity. In five minutes die whole sea as far as Vurrgh was lashed into 
ungovernable fury; but it was between Moskoe and die coast diat die 
main uproar held its sway. Here die vast bed of die waters, seamed 
and scarred into a diousand conflicting channels, burst suddenly in- 
to frenzied convulsion— heaving, boiling, hissing— gyrating in gigantic 
and innumerable vortices, and all whirling and plunging on to the 
eastward widi a rapidity which water never elsewhere assumes except 
in precipitous descents. 

In a few moments more, there came over die scene anodier rad- 
ical alteration. The general surface grew somewhat more smooth, 
and die whirlpools one by one disappeared, while prodigious streaks 
of foam became apparent where none had been seen before. These 
streaks, at length, spreading out to a great distance, and entering into 
combination, took unto themselves die gyratory motion of the sub- 
sided vortices, and seemed to form die germ of anodier more vast. 
Suddenly— very suddenly— this assumed a distinct and definite exist- 
ence in a circle of more than a mile in diameter. The edge of die 
whirl was represented by a broad belt of gleaming spray; but no par- 
ticle of this slipped into the moudi of die terrific funnel, whose inte- 
rior, as far as die eye could fathom it, was a smooth, shining, and jet- 
black wall of water, inclined to die horizon at an angle of some forty- 
five degrees, speeding dizzily round and round widi a swaying and 
sweltering motion, and sending fordi to die winds an appalling voice, 
half-shriek, half-roar, such as not even die mighty cataract of Niagara 
ever lifts up in its agony to heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very base, and die rock rocked. I 
direw myself upon my face, and clung to die scant herbage in an ex- 
cess of nervous agitation. 

"This," said I at length, to die old man— "diis can be nothing else 
dian die great whirlpool of die Maelstrom." 

"So it is sometimes termed," said he. "We Norwegians call it die 
Moskoe-strom, from die island of Moskoe in die midway." 

The ordinary accounts of diis vortex had by no means prepared 
me for what I saw. That of Jonas Ramus, which is perhaps die most 
circumstantial of any, cannot impart the faintest conception eidier of 
die magnificence, or of die horror of die scene— or of die wild be- 
wildering sense of the novel which confounds die beholder. I am 
not sure from what point of view die writer in question surveyed it, 
nor at what time; but it could neidier have been from die summit of 
Helseggen, nor during a storm. There are some passages of his de- 
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scription, nevertheless, which may he quoted for their details, alt- 
hough dieir effect is exceedingly feehle in conveying an impression 
of die spectacle. 

"Between Lofoden and Moskoe," he says, "the depdi of die wa- 
ter is between thirty-five and forty fathoms; but on die odier side, 
toward Ver (Vurrgh), this depdi decreases so as not to afford a con- 
venient passage for a vessel, without the risk of splitting on die rocks, 
which happens even in the calmest weadier. When it is flood, the 
stream runs up the country between Lofoden and Moskoe with a 
boisterous rapidity, but die roar of its impetuous ebb to die sea is 
scarce equaled by die loudest and most dreadful cataracts— the noise 
being heard several leagues off, and die vortices or pits are of such 
an extent and depdi, that if a ship comes within its attraction it is in- 
evitably absorbed and carried down to die bottom and diere beat to 
pieces against die rocks, and when die water relaxes the fragments 
diereof are dirown up again. But diese intervals of tranquillity are 
only at the turn of the ebb and flood, and in calm weadier, and last 
but a quarter of an hour, its violence gradually returning. When die 
stream is most boisterous, and its fury heightened by a storm, it is 
dangerous to come within a Norway mile of it Boats, yachts, and 
ships have been carried away by not guarding against it before diey 
were within its reach. It likewise happens frequendy diat whales 
come too near the stream, and are overpowered by its violence, and 
dien it is impossible to describe their howlings and bellowings in 
dieir fruidess struggles to disengage diemselves. A bear once, at- 
tempting to swim from Lofoden to Moskoe, was caught by die 
stream and borne down, while he roared terribly, so as to be heard 
on shore. Large stocks of firs and pine trees, after being absorbed by 
the current, rise again broken and torn to such a degree as if brisdes 
grew upon diem. This plainly shows die bottom to consist of craggy 
rocks, among which diey are whirled to and fro. This stream is regu- 
lated by die flux and reflux of die sea— it being constandy high and 
low water every six hours. In die year 1645, early in the morning of 
Sexagesima Sunday, it raged with such noise and impetuosity diat 
die very stones of die houses on the coast fell to die ground." 

In regard to the depdi of die water, I could not see how diis 
could have been ascertained at all in die immediate vicinity of the 
vortex. The "forty fathoms" must have reference only to portions of 
die channel close upon die shore eidier of Moskoe or Lofoden. 
The depdi in die centre of die Moskoe-strom must be im- 
measurably greater; and no better proof of diis fact is necessary tiian 
can be obtained from even die sidelong glance into the abyss of the 
whirl which may be had from die highest crag of Helseggen. Look- 
ing down from diis pinnacle upon die howling Phlegedion below, I 
could not help smiling at die simplicity with which die honest Jonas 
Ramus records, as a matter difficult of belief, die anecdotes of the 
whales and die bears; for it appeared to me, in fact, a self-evident 
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tiling that die largest ship of the line in existence coming within the 
influence of that deadly attraction could resist it as little as a feadier 
die hurricane, and must disappear hodily and at once. 

The attempts to account for die phenomenon— some of which I 
rememher seemed to me sufficiendy plausible in perusal— now wore 
a very different and unsatisfactory aspect. The idea generally re- 
ceived is diat this as well as diree smaller vortices among die Faeroe 
Islands, "have no other cause than the collision of waves rising and 
falling at flux and reflux against a ridge of rocks and shelves, which 
confines die water so diat it precipitates itself like a cataract; and thus 
the higher die flood rises the deeper must the fall he, and die natu- 
ral result of all is a whirlpool or vortex, die prodigious suction of 
which is sufficiently known by lesser experiments."— These are the 
words of die Encyclopaedia Britannica. Kircher and odiers imagine 
diat in die centre of the channel of the Maelstrom is an ahyss pene- 
trating die glohe, and issuing in some very remote part— die Gulf of 
Bothnia being somewhat decidedly named in one instance. This 
opinion, idle in itself, was the one to which, as I gazed, my imagina- 
tion most readily assented; and mentioning it to die guide, I was ra- 
dier surprised to hear him say that, aldiough it was the view almost 
universally entertained of die subject by die Norwegians, it neverthe- 
less was not his own. As to die former notion he confessed his ina- 
bility to comprehend it; and here I agreed with him— for however 
conclusive on paper, it becomes altogedier unintelligible, and even 
absurd, amid die diunder of die abyss. 

"You have had a good look at die whirl now," said the old man, 
"and if you will creep round this crag so as to get in its lee, and 
deaden die roar of die water, I will tell you a story diat will convince 
you I ought to know somediing of die Moskoe-strom." 

I placed myself as desired, and he proceeded. 

"Myself and my two brodiers once owned a schooner-rigged 
smack of about seventy tons burdien, with which we were in die hab- 
it of fishing among die islands beyond Moskoe, nearly to Vurrgh. In 
all violent eddies at sea diere is good fishing at proper opportunities 
if one has only die courage to attempt it, but among die whole of die 
Lofoden coastmen, we diree were die only ones who made a regular 
business of going out to the islands as I tell you. The usual grounds 
are a great way lower down to die soudiward. There fish can be got 
at all hours, widiout much risk, and dierefore diese places are pre- 
ferred. The choice spots over here among die rocks, however, not 
only yield die finest variety, but in far greater abundance, so diat we 
often got in a single day what die more timid of die craft could not 
scrape togedier in a week. In fact, we made it a matter of desperate 
speculation— die risk of life standing instead of labor, and courage 
answering for capital. 

"We kept die smack in a cove about five miles higher up die 
coast than this; and it was our practice, in fine weadier, to take ad- 
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vantage of the fifteen minutes' slack to push across the main channel 
of the Moskoe-strom, far above the pool, and then drop down upon 
anchorage somewhere near Otterholm, or Sandflesen, where die 
eddies are not so violent as elsewhere. Here we used to remain until 
nearly time for slack-water again, when we weighed and made for 
home. We never set out upon this expedition without a steady side 
wind for going and coming— one that we felt sure would not fail us 
before our return— and we seldom made a miscalculation upon this 
point. Twice during six years we were forced to stay all night at an- 
chor on account of a dead calm, which is a rare tiling indeed, just 
about here; and once we had to remain on the grounds nearly a 
week, starving to death, owing to a gale which blew up shortly after 
our arrival, and made the channel too boisterous to be thought of. 
Upon this occasion we should have been driven out to sea in spite 
of everything (for the whirlpools threw us round and round so vio- 
lently that at length we fouled our anchor and dragged it) if it had 
not been that we drifted into one of the innumerable cross cur- 
rents—here to-day and gone to-morrow— which drove us under the 
lee of Flimen, where by good luck, we brought up. 

"I could not tell you the twentieth part of the difficulties we en- 
countered 'on the grounds'— it is a bad spot to be in, even in good 
weather— but we made shift always to run the gauntlet of the 
Moskoe-strom itself without accident: although at times my heart 
has been in my mouth when we happened to be a minute or so be- 
hind or before the slack. The wind sometimes was not as strong as 
we thought it at starting, and then we made rather less way than we 
could wish, while the current rendered the smack unmanageable. 
My eldest brother had a son eighteen years old, and I had two stout 
boys of my own. These would have been of great assistance at such 
times in using the sweeps, as well as afterwards in fishing, but some- 
how, although we ran the risk ourselves, we had not the heart to let 
the young ones get into the danger— for, after all is said and done, it 
was a horrible danger, and that is the truth. 

"It is now within a few days of three years since what I am going 

to tell you occurred. It was on the tenth day of July, 1 8 , a day 

which the people of this part of the world will never forget— for it was 
one in which blew the most terrible hurricane that ever came out of 
the heavens; and yet all the morning, and indeed until late in the 
afternoon, there was a gentle and steady breeze from the southwest, 
while die sun shone brightly so that die oldest seaman among us 
could not have foreseen what was to follow. 

"The three of us— my two brothers and myself— had crossed over 
to die islands about two o'clock p.m., and had soon nearly loaded 
die smack with fine fish, which, we all remarked, were more plenti- 
ful that day than we had ever known them. It was just seven by my 
watch when we weighed and started for home, so as to make the 
worst of die Strom at slackwater, which we knew would be at eight. 
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"We set out with a fresh wind on our starhoard quarter, and for 
some time spanked along at a great rate, never dreaming of danger, 
for indeed we saw not the slightest reason to apprehend it. All at 
once we were taken ahack hy a breeze from over Helseggen. This 
was most unusual— some tiling that had never happened to us be- 
fore—and I began to feel a little uneasy without exactly knowing why. 
We put the boat on tire wind, but could make no headway at all for 
the eddies, and I was put upon the point of proposing to return to 
tire anchorage, when, looking astern, we saw the whole horizon cov- 
ered with a singular copper-colored cloud that rose with the most 
amazing velocity. 

"In the meantime tire breeze that had headed us off fell away, 
and we were dead becalmed, drifting about in every direction. This 
state of tilings, however, did not last long enough to give us time to 
think about it. In less than a minute the storm was upon us— in less 
than two the sky was entirely overcast— and what with this and the 
driving spray it became suddenly so dark that we could not see each 
other in the smack. 

"Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to attempt describing. 
The oldest seaman in Norway never experienced anything like it. 
We had let our sails go by the run before it cleverly took us; but, at 
the first puff, both our masts went by the board as if they had been 
sawed off— the mainmast taking with it my youngest brother, who 
had lashed himself to it for safety. 

"Our boat was the lightest feather of a tiling that ever sat upon 
water. It had a complete flush deck, with only a small hatch near the 
bow, and this hatch it had always been our custom to batten down 
when about to cross the Strom by way of precaution against the 
chopping seas. But for this circumstance we should have foundered 
at once— for we lay entirely buried for some moments. How my el- 
der brother escaped destruction I cannot say, for I never had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining. For my part, as soon as I had let the fore- 
sail run, I threw myself flat on deck, with my feet against the narrow 
gunwale of the bow, and with my hands grasping a ring-bolt near the 
foot of the fore -mast. It was mere instinct that prompted me to do 
this— which was undoubtedly the very best tiling I could have done— 
for I was too much flurried to think. 

"For some moments we were completely deluged, as I say, and 
all this time I held my breath, and clung to the bolt. When I could 
stand it no longer I raised myself upon my knees, still keeping hold 
with my hands, and thus got my head clear. Presently our little boat 
gave herself a shake, just as a dog does in coming out of the water, 
and thus rid herself in some measure of the seas. I was now trying to 
get the better of the stupor that had come over me, and to collect 
my senses so as to see what was to be done, when I felt somebody 
grasp my arm. It was my elder brother, and my heart leaped for joy, 
for I had made sure that he was overboard— but the next moment all 
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this joy was turned into horror— for he put his mouth close to my 
ear, and screamed out die word 'Moskoe-strom!' 

"No one ever will know what my feelings were at drat moment. I 
shook from head to foot, as if I had had die most violent fit of the 
ague. I knew what he meant by diat one word well enough— I knew 
what he wished to make me understand. Widi die wind that now 
drove us on we were bound for die whirl of the Strom, and nodiing 
could save us! 

"You perceive that in crossing die Strom channel, we always 
went a long way up above die whirl, even in die calmest weadier, 
and dien had to wait and watch carefully for the slack— but now we 
were driving right upon the pool itself, and in such a hurricane as 
diis! 'To be sure,' I diought 'we shall get diere just about die slack— 
diere is some litde hope in diat'— but in die next moment I cursed 
myself for being so great a fool as to dream of hope at all. I knew 
very well that we were doomed had we been ten times a ninety-gun 
ship. 

"By diis time the first fury of die tempest had spent itself, or 
perhaps we did not feel it so much as we scudded before it, but at all 
events die seas, which at first had been kept down by die wind and 
lay flat and frodiing, now got up into absolute mountains. A singular 
change, too, had come over die heavens. Around in every direction 
it was still as black as pitch, but nearly overhead diere burst out, all 
at once, a circular rift of clear sky— as clear as I ever saw, and of a 
deep bright blue— and dirough it diere blazed fordi die full moon 
with a lustre diat I never before knew her to wear. She lit up every- 
diing about us with die greatest distinctness— but O God, what a sce- 
ne it was to light up! 

"I now made one or two attempts to speak to my brodier— but, 
in some manner which I could not understand, die din had so in- 
creased diat I could not make him hear a single word, aldiough I 
screamed at die top of my voice in his ear. Presendy he shook his 
head, looking as pale as deadi, and held up one of his fingers as if to 
say 'listen!' 

"At first I could not make out what he meant— but soon a hide- 
ous diought flashed upon me. I dragged my watch from its fob. It 
was not going. I glanced at its face by the moonlight, and dien burst 
into tears as I flung it far away into die ocean. It had run down at 
seven o'clock. We were behind the time of the slack, and the whirl 
of the Strom was in full fury! 

"When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and not deep lad- 
en, die waves in a strong gale, when she is going large, seem always 
to slip from beneadi her— which appears very strange to a lands- 
man—and diis is what is called riding, in sea-phrase. Well, so far we 
had ridden the swells very cleverly, but presendy a gigantic sea hap- 
pened to take us right under die counter, and bore us with it as it 
rose— up— up— as if into the sky. I would not have believed that any 
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wave could rise so high. And then down we came with a sweep, a 
slide, and a plunge, diat made me feel sick and dizzy, as if I was fall- 
ing from some lofty mountain-top in a dream. But while we were up 
I had thrown a quick glance around— and that one glance was all suf- 
ficient. I saw our exact position in an instant. The Moskoe-strom 
whirlpool was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead— but no more 
like the everyday Moskoe-strom, than tire whirl as you now see it is 
like a mill-race. If I had not known where we were, and what we had 
to expect, I should not have recognized the place at all. As it was, I 
involuntarily closed my eyes in horror. The lids clenched them- 
selves together as if in a spasm. 

"It could not have been more than two minutes afterward until 
we suddenly felt tire waves subside, and were enveloped in foam. 
The boat made a sharp half turn to larboard, and then shot off in its 
new direction like a thunderbolt. At tire same moment tire roaring 
noise of tire water was completely drowned in a kind of shrill 
shriek— such a sound as you might imagine given out by the waste 
pipes of many thousand steam vessels letting off their steam alto- 
gether. We were now in tire belt of surf that always surrounds tire 
whirl; and I thought of course that another moment would plunge us 
into tire abyss— down which we could only see indistinctly on ac- 
count of the amazing velocity with which we were borne along. The 
boat did not seem to sink into tire water at all, but to skim like an 
air-bubble upon tire surface of tire surge. Her starboard side was 
next tire whirl, and on the larboard arose tire world of ocean we had 
left. It stood like a huge writhing wall between us and tire horizon. 

"It may appear strange, but now, when we were in tire very jaws 
of tire gulf, I felt more composed than when we were only approach- 
ing it. Having made up my mind to hope no more, I got rid of a 
great deal of that terror which unmanned me at first. I suppose it 
was despair that strung my nerves. 

"It may look like boasting— but what I tell you is truth— I began to 
reflect how magnificent a tiring it was to die in such a manner, and 
how foolish it was in me to think of so paltry a consideration as my 
own individual life in view of so wonderful a manifestation of God's 
power. I do believe that I blushed with shame when this idea cross- 
ed my mind. After a little while I became possessed with the keenest 
curiosity about the whirl itself. I positively felt a wish to explore its 
depths, even at tire sacrifice I was going to make; and my principal 
grief was that I should never be able to tell my old companions on 
shore about tire mysteries I should see. These, no doubt, were sin- 
gular fancies to occupy a man's mind in such extremity, and I have 
often drought since that tire revolutions of the boat around tire pool 
might have rendered me a little light-headed. 

"There was another circumstance which tended to restore my 
self-possession, and this was tire cessation of tire wind, which could 
not reach us in our present situation— for, as you saw yourself, the 
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belt of surf is considerably lower than the general bed of die ocean, 
and diis latter now towered above us, a high, black, mountainous 
ridge. If you have never been at sea in a heavy gale you can form no 
idea of die confusion of mind occasioned by die wind and spray to- 
gedier. They blind, deafen, and strangle you, and take away all pow- 
er of action or reflection. But we were now, in a great measure, rid 
of these annoyances— just as deatii-condemned felons in prison are 
allowed petty indulgences, forbidden them while dieir doom is yet 
uncertain. 

"How often we made the circuit of the belt it is impossible to 
say. We careered round and round for perhaps an hour, flying ra- 
ther dian floating, getting gradually more and more into die middle 
of the surge, and then nearer and nearer to its horrible inner edge. 
All diis time I had never let go of the ring-bolt. My brodier was at 
die stern, holding on to a small empty water-cask which had been 
securely lashed under the coop of the counter, and was die only 
tiling on deck that had not been swept overboard when die gale first 
took us. As we approached the brink of the pit he let go his hold 
upon this, and made for die ring, from which, in die agony of his 
terror, he endeavored to force my hands, as it was not large enough 
to afford us bodi a secure grasp. I never felt deeper grief dian when 
I saw him attempt this act— aldiough I knew he was a madman when 
he did it— a raving maniac dirough sheer fright. I did not care, how- 
ever, to contest die point with him. I knew it could make no differ- 
ence whedier eidier of us held on at all, so I let him have die bolt, 
and went astern to die cask. This diere was no great difficulty in do- 
ing, for die smack flew round steadily enough, and upon an even 
keel, only swaying to and fro with die immense sweeps and swelters 
of die whirl. Scarcely had I secured myself in my new position when 
we gave a wild lurch to starboard, and rushed headlong into the 
abyss. I muttered a hurried prayer to God, and diought all was over. 

"As I felt die sickening sweep of the descent I had instinctively 
tightened my hold upon die barrel, and closed my eyes. For some 
seconds I dared not open diem, while I expected instant destruc- 
tion, and wondered diat I was not already in my death struggles with 
die water. But moment after moment clasped. I still lived. The 
sense of falling had ceased; and die motion of die vessel seemed 
much as it had been before while in the belt of foam, with die ex- 
ception diat she now lay more along. I took courage, and looked 
once again upon die scene. 

"Never shall I forget die sensations of awe, horror, and admira- 
tion with which I gazed about me. The boat appeared to be hanging, 
as if by magic, midway down, upon die interior surface of a funnel 
vast in circumference, prodigious in depdi, and whose perfecdy 
smoodi sides might have been mistaken for ebony but for die bewil- 
dering rapidity with which diey spun around, and for the gleaming 
and ghasdy radiance diey shot forth, as die rays of die full moon, 
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from that circular rift amid tire clouds which I have already de- 
scribed, streamed in a flood of golden glory along the black walls, 
and far away down into die inmost recesses of die abyss. 

"At first I was too much confused to observe anything accurate- 
ly. The general hurst of terrific grandeur was all diat I beheld. When 
I recovered myself a litde, however, my gaze fell instinctively down- 
ward. In this direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed view 
from die manner in which the smack hung on die inclined surface 
of die pool. She was quite upon an even keel— that is to say, her 
deck lay in a plane parallel with that of die water— but this latter 
sloped at an angle of more than fifty-five degrees, so that we seemed 
to be lying upon our beam ends. I could not help observing, never- 
theless, that I had scarcely more difficulty in maintaining my hold 
and footing in this situation than if we had been upon a dead level, 
and this, I suppose, was owing to die speed at which we revolved. 

The rays of die moon seemed to search die very bottom of die 
profound gulf; but still I could make out nothing distinctly, on ac- 
count of a thick mist in which everything there was enveloped, and 
over which there hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow and 
tottering bridge which Mussulmans say is the only pathway between 
Time and Eternity. This mist or spray was no doubt occasioned by 
die clashing of die great walls of die funnel as they all met together at 
die bottom, but die yell that went up to die heavens from out of that 
mist I dare not attempt to describe. 

"Our first slide into the abyss itself, from die belt of foam above, 
had carried us a great distance down the slope, but our farther de- 
scent was by no means proportionate. Round and round we swept— 
not with any uniform movement— but in dizzying swings and jerks, 
that sent us sometimes only a few hundred yards— sometimes nearly 
die complete circuit of die whirl. Our progress downward at each 
revolution was slow but very perceptible. 

"Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid ebony on 
which we were thus borne, I perceived that our boat was not the on- 
ly object in die embrace of die whirl. Both above and below us were 
visible fragments of vessels, large masses of building timber and 
trunks of trees, with many smaller articles, such as pieces of house 
furniture, broken boxes, barrels and staves. I have already described 
the unnatural curiosity which had taken the place of my original ter- 
rors. It appeared to grow upon me as I drew nearer and nearer to 
my dreadful doom. I now began to watch, with a strange interest, die 
numerous tilings that floated in our company. I must have been de- 
lirious, for I even sought amusement in speculating upon the relative 
velocities of their several descents toward die foam below. 'This fir- 
tree,' I found myself at one time saying, 'will certainly be the next 
tiling that takes the awful plunge and disappears,'— and then I was 
disappointed to find that the wreck of a Dutch merchant ship over- 
took it and went down before. At length, after making several gues- 
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ses of this nature, and being deceived in all, diis fact— the fact of my 
invariable miscalculation— set me upon a train of reflection diat 
made my limbs again tremble, and my heart beat heavily once more. 

"It was not a new terror diat thus affected me, but die dawn of a 
more exciting hope. This hope arose partly from memory, and part- 
ly from present observation. I called to mind die great variety of 
buoyant matter diat strewed die coast of Lofoden, having been ab- 
sorbed and then thrown forth by die Moskoe-strom. By far the 
greater number of die articles were shattered in die most extraordi- 
nary way— so chafed and roughened as to have the appearance of 
being stuck full of splinters— but tiien I distinctly recollected diat 
diere were some of diem which were not disfigured at all. Now I 
could not account for diis difference except by supposing diat the 
roughened fragments were the only ones which had been complete- 
ly absorbed— diat die others had entered die whirl at so late a period 
of the tide, or, for some reason, had descended so slowly after enter- 
ing, diat diey did not reach the bottom before the turn of die flood 
came, or of the ebb, as the case might be. I conceived it possible, in 
eidier instance, diat diey might dius be whirled up again to die level 
of the ocean, widiout undergoing die fate of diose which had been 
drawn in more early, or absorbed more rapidly. I made also, three 
important observations. The first was that, as a general rule, die 
larger die bodies were the more rapid dieir descent; die second, 
diat, between two masses of equal extent, the one spherical and the 
odier of any odier shape, die superiority in speed of descent was 
with die sphere; die diird, diat, between two masses of equal size, 
die one cylindrical and die odier of any odier shape, die cylinder 
was absorbed die more slowly. Since my escape I have had several 
conversations on this subject with an old schoolmaster of the district, 
and it was from him diat I learned die use of die words 'cylinder' 
and 'sphere.' He explained to me— aldiough I have forgotten die ex- 
planation—how what I observed was in fact the natural consequence 
of the forms of die floating fragments, and showed me how it hap- 
pened diat a cylinder swimming in a vortex offered more resistance 
to its suction, and was drawn in with greater difficulty than an equally 
bulky body of any form whatever. (See Archimedes 'De Incident- 
ibus in Fluido.'-\\h. 2). 

"There was one starding circumstance which went a great way in 
enforcing diese observations and rendering me anxious to turn diem 
to account, and diis was diat at every revolution we passed some- 
tiling like a barrel, or else die yard or die mast of a vessel, while 
many of diese tilings which had been on our level, when I first 
opened my eyes upon the wonders of die whirlpool were now high 
up above us, and seemed to have moved but litde from dieir original 
station. 

"I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved to lash myself se- 
curely to die water-cask upon which I now held, to cut it loose from 
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die counter, and to dirow myself widi it into the water. I attracted 
my brodier's attention by signs, pointed to die floating barrels that 
came near us, and did everything in my power to make him under- 
stand what I was about to do. I thought at lengdi that he compre- 
hended my design, but whether this was the case or not, he shook 
his head despairingly, and refused to move from his station by the 
ring-bolt. It was impossible to reach him, die emergency admitted of 
no delay, and so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to his fate, 
fastened myself to the cask by means of die lashings which secured it 
to die counter, and precipitated myself with it into die sea widiout 
anotiier moment's hesitation. 

"The result was precisely what I had hoped it might be. As it is 
myself who now tell you this tale— as you see diat I did escape— and 
as you are already in possession of die mode in which this escape 
was effected, and must dierefore anticipate all that I have furdier to 
say, I will bring my story quickly to conclusion. It might have been 
an hour or diereabout after my quitting die smack, when, having 
descended to a vast distance beneadi me, it made diree or four wild 
gyrations in rapid succession, and, bearing my loved brodier with it, 
plunged headlong at once and for ever into the chaos of foam be- 
low. The barrel to which I was attached sunk very little farther dian 
half the distance between die bottom of the gulf and the spot at 
which I leaped overboard, before a great change took place in die 
character of die whirlpool. The slope of die sides of the vast funnel 
became momendy less and less steep. The gyrations of die whirl 
grew gradually less and less violent. By degrees the froth and the 
rainbow disappeared, and die bottom of die gulf seemed slowly to 
uprise. The sky was clear, die winds had gone down, and die full 
moon was setting radiandy in die west, when I found myself on the 
surface of the ocean, in full view of die shores of Lofoden, and 
above die spot where the pool of die Moskoe-strom had been. It 
was the hour of the slack— but the sea still heaved in mountainous 
waves from the effects of die hurricane. I was borne violendy into 
die channel of die Strom, and in a few minutes was hurried down 
die coast into die 'grounds' of die fishermen. A boat picked me up, 
exhausted from fatigue and (now that die danger was removed) 
speechless from the memory of its horror. Those who drew me on 
board were my old mates and daily companions, but diey knew me 
no more than they would have known a traveler from die spirit-land. 
My hair, which had been raven-black die day before, was as white as 
you see it now. They say, too, diat die whole expression of my coun- 
tenance had changed. I told diem my story— diey did not believe it. I 
now tell it to you, and I can scarcely expect you to put more faith in 
it than did die merry fishermen of Lofoden." 



1 For as Jove, during the winter season, gives twice seven days of warmth, men 
have called this clement and temperate time the nurse of the beautiful Halcyon.— 
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Simonides. 

2 Mercier, in "L'an deux mille quatre cent quarante, "seriously maintains the 
doctrines of the Metempsychosis, and I. D'Israeli says that "no system is so simple 
and so little repugnant to the understanding." Colonel Ethan Allan, the "Green 
Mountain Boy," is also said to have been a serious metempsychosist. 



